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COMIC STRIP VILLAINS 


editorial 


One of the problems which recently has begun to keep me awake 
at night is the future of the accents of the comic strip villains. 
This is not idle philological speculation, for the mood of America 


is clearly reflected in its comic strips. 


For many years it was self-evident that every self-respecting 
villain in these deposits of the culture of 20th Century America 
would speak with a German or Japanese accent. Then, slowly, 
after 1945 the accents began to change and in recent years it was 


obvious to every child that all villains were either Russian or 


Chinese. 


What happens next? As international tensions relax what is 
going to happen to the accents of the comic strip villain? Will 


the “spirit of Geneva” permit villains with Russian accents? 


And, what is even more significant, what will happen to all 
the people whose minds operate like comic strips? What excuses 
will they find for their own personal shortcomings, their own 
personal failures? 


For years we have been able to blame somebody else for our 
own stupidities. If our foreign policy floundered because of incom- 
petent conception and execution, it was the fault of the enemy. If 
there were strikes at home, we could blame subversive machina- 
tions in the labor movement. If we failed to get a promotion or 
a raise, we could always blame it on some spy who was trying to 
undermine the country by keeping us from being appreciated. 
Whether we feared fluoridation or loved phonetics, whether we 
suffered from smog or from a talkative mother-in-law, there was 


always somebody with slanted eyes or rolling “r’s” who could be 
blamed. 


Frustrated friend, what now? Who is going to assume the 
necessary function of the universal scapegoat for our personal 


failures? 


And that is not the only problem. Have you dared to contem- 
plate what all the after dinner speakers, and preachers who preach 
like after dinner speakers, are going to talk about? Reduce inter- 
national tension and you undermine the chief reason for being a 


Christian or going to church, according to these orators. 


If you have been going to church in order to frustrate the Krem- 
lin what will get you to church when the Kremlin smiles? If you 
opposed race hatred because racial tension gave aid and comfort 
to the Communists, why will you oppose race hatred if Com- 


munism is no longer in the focus of your attention? 


It isn’t just the pronunciation of the comic strip villains that 
is at stake. Our entire way of life may be shattered if it was based 


entirely on our fear of Communism. 


Of course, we may be kidding ourselves. Perhaps a Russian 
party functionary eating fried chicken on an Iowa farm does not 
mean the end of slave labor in Russia. And a drunken grin on 
Mr. Khrushchev’s face in Geneva doesn’t dry the bitter tears of 


the imprisoned men and women in Siberian mines. 


But at least we should learn to base our affirmations of the 
Gospel, and of social justice and plain human decency, on more 


positive grounds than our dislike for Communism. 


We should go to church to hear the Gospel preached. We should 
fight for social justice because it is God’s will. We should obey 
the law of God because we are called to be disciples of Christ. It 
seems that the thaw at the summit, phony as it may prove to be, 
has given all Americans the opportunity to put their lives on a 


more positive foundation, even if the comic strip villains have to 


talk Pig Latin. George W. Forell 


YOUTH MAKE NEWS 


CONNECTICUT 


By balancing blocks, Gus Wede- 
meyer illustrated the importance of the 
individual leaguer to the national or- 
ganization, as he spoke at the Connec- 
ticut Luther League convention in Tor- 
rington. Many young people attended 
the two-day meetings. 

A report says the speakers wete the 
“cream of the crop.” Each played a 
definite part in the development of 
the theme, “We Are Able.” “We are 
able through the help of God,” the 
Reverend Donald Herb, banquet 
speaker, reminded the leaguers. 

At a candlelight service climaxing 
the assembly, officers were installed. 
They are Martha A. Diana, president; 
Robert Tiedmann, vice president; Dot 
Reidenbach, secretary; Louis Muller, 
treasurer; Mr. and Mrs. William Es- 
trada, statisticians; Russell Agne, 
Christian vocation; Ernest Lehman, 
evangelism; Joanne Schnelle, missions ; 
Donald Tisdale, social action; Gloria 
Finger, recreation; Diane Westfall, 
LUTHER LIFE correspondent; and 
Robert Tiedmann, editor of the synod- 
ical publication. 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


First Lutheran Church, Nashville, 
Tennessee, was the scene of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee convention this fall. 
LLA representative, Sue Culp, gave 
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CONVENTIONS 


delegates and visitors an insight int 
the Luther League program. Presente 
tions were made by each of the fiv 
divisions. 

A stirring address was given b 
Larry Kettlehake at the banquet. H 
suggested that the theme be change 
from “Christ to the World We Sing 
to ‘Christ to the World We Bring. 
Evangelism was his topic. 

Several changes were made in th 
synod. A new constitution was adopte 
and the grace system was begun. 

Joe Allen of Louisville was re-elec 
ed as president. Those who will assi: 
him in duties this year are Roger In 
hoff, Junior vice president; Barbas 
Ray, recording secretary; Greta Kne: 
trick, corresponding secretary; Dea 
Elkins, treasurer; Paul Frank, Chri 
tian vocation; Gerry Butt, evangelisrr 
Barbara Russel, missions; Jeff Kehn] 
social action; Rosalyn Rikel, recre 
tion; Tina Sternberg, member-at-larg: 
Alan Davis, stewardship committ« 
chairman; and John Rufer, LUTHE 
LIFE correspondent. 


Convention news is 
continued on page 6 


Winners of scholarships at Witten- 
berg College are twin sisters, Judy and 
‘Myrna Gale, of Kenmore, New York. 
‘They plan to study sociology and psy- 
chiatric sociology. 

The girls attended Kenmore high 
school, majoring in mathematics and 
‘music. Their school choir kept them 
‘busy musically while the Booster’s 
‘Club, an organization to promote 
school spirit, intramural sports, school 
newspaper, and one year of cheerlead- 
ing (for Myrna) kept them busy so- 
cially. Both were members of the stu- 


TWIN WIN 


MYRNA 


ve 
s 


JUDY 


dent council and officers in the girl’s 
literary club. They belonged to the 
scholarship club and the honor so- 
ciety. 

Judy and Myrna’s interests include 
music, for they have studied the piano 
for eight years. The twins gave a re- 
cital with the Buffalo philharmonic 
orchestra in “The 500 Fingers of Mr. 
D.” They also enjoy sports, travelling, 
and reading. 

Both are members of Parkside Luth- 
eran Church where they have been ac- 
tive in the Luther League for eight 
years. On the district level, Myrna has 
been corresponding secretary and 
Christian vocation chairman; Judy has 
been education secretary and social 
action secretary. Judy has served as 
Christian vocation chairman and cor- 
responding secretary on the synodical 
level. 


Wisconsin officers: Top—Ted 
Conter, Dick Pearsin. Bottom 
—Joan Skow, Meta Church. 


WISCONSIN 


The Luther League of Wisconsin 
met at Holy Communion Church, Ra- 
cine, for its 1956 convention. Theme 
was “Christ Is Our Rock.” 

Officers are Dick Pearsin, president; 
Ted Conter, vice president; Joan Skow, 
recording secretary; Meta Church, 
treasurer; Bob Schrap, Christian voca- 
tion; Jerry Cushman, evangelism; Bar- 
bara Martinson, missions; Lee Hueb- 
ner, social action; Chuck Thorsen, 
recreation; and Audrey Bacher, LU- 
THER LIFE correspondent. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


St. Mark’s, Fargo, was the meeting 
place for North Dakota leaguers as 
they convened in October. Reports, 
business, and parties were on the 
agenda. 

Officers elected are Percy Morrison, 
president; Diane Franek, vice presi- 
dent; Donna Rothenberger, recording 
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secretary; Joan Thimgan, correspond- 
ing secretary; and Karol Johnson, 
treasurer. 


NEW JERSEY 


“Armed with His Word’ was the 
theme of the New Jersey synodical Lu- 
ther League convention. 296 leaguers 
registered at the Wagner College 
meeting place. 

Pastors Arthur L. Ruths, Herman J. 
Meiburg, and Mr. Roy Hendrickson 
were speakers. Gus Wedemeyer repre- 
sented LLA. Workshops on caravan- 
ning, work camps, symbolism, youth 
advisors, and the U.S.A. mission field 
were conducted. 

A communion and installation serv- 
ice concluded the meetings. Officers 
ate George Frank, president; Erwin 
Roedel, vice president; Lucille Tyson, 
recording secretary; Elaine Weill, 
treasurer; Eric Kreidler, evangelism; 
Brenda Houser, Christian vocation; 
Peggy Sherry, social action; Margie 
Nielson, missions; and Stewart Burns, 
recreation. 

@ 


CONTACT 

In a program of evangelism, which 
they called CONTACT, the Luther 
Leaguers at St. Peter’s, Shepherdstown, 
W. Va., made visits to all the young 
people in the congregation. The pur- 
pose of the project was to acquaint 
teenagers with the opportunities for 
service, learning, and fun offered 
through the organized program for 
youth in the church. Immediate goal 
of the visits was to issue an invitation 
to a fall kick-off party. 

Judy Derr, a 1956 Caravanner,, 
headed the project. 


Leaguers of North Riverdale Luth- 
an Church, Dayton, Ohio, went all 
at for the Youth Sunday theme, ‘‘Pris- 
ners of War,” this fall. They had a 
anquet for the prisoners. 


Invitations were in the form of large 
Wanted” posters. Each poster carried 

mirror. The prompt return of all 
»aguers to the North Riverdale prison 
arm was urged. 

Response was good. Sixty-six leag- 
ers reported. Immediately upon their 
«rival, prisoners were ushered into the 
aird degree room, complete with 
wight lights, where they were ques- 
‘oned, The questions served a practical 
urpose for they pertained to topics, 
atticipation, and prospective mem- 
vers. Each prisoner was fingerprinted, 
jiven an identification tag, and told 
2 wait under guard. 

Prisoners were led into a large cell 
lock (banquet room)—the jail door 
ctually locked. Bars surrounded the 
ables which were decorated with old 
ewspapers, candles, and paper plates. 

After a prayer of thanks, leaguers 


PRISONERS 
ENTERTAINED 


sat down to a repast of bread and wa- 
ter. However, this was only the first 
course. An “exercise period” followed 
the meal at which time leaguers en- 
joyed the fellowship of singing. 

Advisors were surprised by a real 
“line-up.” After things settled down, 
the warden spoke to leaguers. The Rev. 
Lawrence T. Rugh, LLA member-at- 
large from London, Ohio, was war- 
den. He told the leaguers of their 
captivity in Christ who imprisons 
Christians in His love. 

Sentence was passed—a year in 
the North Riverdale Luther League. 
But a jail break occurred and the mem- 
bers separated into their intermediate 
and senior divisions for information on 
the program for the rest of the year. A 
candlelight rededication service ended 
the evening’s activities. All prisoners 
were paroled for a week. 

Senior division president is Beth 
Steiner and intermediate division pres- 
ident is Joan Kaufman. The Rev. 
James A. Miller is pastor, assisted by 
David Ullery, Hamma Divinity School 
student. 


“Keep Christ in Christmas’ has 
been the theme song for several years. 
Occasionally, we find the true mean- 
ing of Christmas creeping back into 
festivities of the Season. 

Many stores this year, in their elab- 
orate decorations, remembered to ‘“‘put 
Christ back into Christmas.” Manger 
scenes and Christmas carols added to 
the “Christian’” atmosphere. 

One of the stores to decorate in a 
Christ-like motif was John Wana- 
maker's, Philadelphia. Within this 
store—one of the largest in the world 
—a huge Christmas cathedral was 
erected. The cathedral dominated one 
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facade of the grand court in the center 
of the store. The court towers six 
stories high and the cathedral almost 
reached to the glass-domed ceiling— 
150 feet above the main floor. 

Giant figures in arched niches high 
in the tower provided a series of life- 
like scenes centering around the birth 
of Christ. 

Around the court, on ledges slightly 
above eye-level, were a series of eight 
tableaux dramatizing religious Christ- 
mas customs. 


* 


COLLEGES 
SETTYSBURG 

General Willard S. Paul, General 
ewight D. Eisenhower's chief of per- 
ennel during WW II, was inaugu- 
ated as the ninth president of Gettys- 
urg College this fall. Ceremonies took 
‘lace in Christ chapel with a reception 
u the Eddie Plank memorial gym- 
asium. Approximately 160 delegates 
som colleges and universities repre- 
ented their institutions at the inaugu- 
ation. 

A native of Worcester, Mass., Gen- 
cal Paul was educated at Dartmouth 
sollege and the American University. 
a addition to his staff duties under 
senerals Eisenhower, Marshall, and 
‘radley, he commanded the 75th in- 
antry division and was responsible for 
ne training of the 26th infantry divi- 
‘on which fought in Europe. 

Among his many positions and ac- 
‘vities since his retirement in 1949, 
weneral Paul was president of the In- 
emational Christian Leadership, Inc., 
n 1949 and again from 1954 until 
‘956. He is a member and director of 
ne Foundation for Religious Action 
nd of the Washington Bible Society. 

His decorations include _ several 
american citations including the Dis- 
nguished Service Medal, the Silver 
‘tar, the Legion of Merit, and the 
sronze Star Medal. He has received 
reign citations from France, Bel- 
jum, Brazil, and Czechoslovakia. 

The Gettysburg College choir has 
ccepted an invitation to musically rep- 
esent the ULCA at the Lutheran 
World Federation assembly which will 
ve held in 1957 at Minneapolis, Minn. 
“he choir of 60 voices will appear on 


radio, television, and before the entire 


assembly. 
The choir, now in its 21st year, has 
gained considerable recognition 


throughout the East for its outstanding 
performances. Besides its personal ap- 
pearances, the choir has made several 
broadcasts and recordings. Last Christ- 
mas eve, the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem beamed a coast-to-coast recorded 
tadio show entitled ‘“‘Christmas in 
Gettysburg,” featuring the choir. 
Gettysburg’s musicians are under the 
direction of Professor Parker B. Wag- 
nild, who is considered by critics to 
be one of the nation’s foremost direc- 
tors of sacted music. He attended St. 
Olaf College and there sang under the 
direction of Dr. F. Melius Christiansen. 


NEWBERRY 

“Lord Jesus Christ—Supreme’’ was 
the theme for the religious emphasis 
week held in October at Newberry 
College. Speakers from various de- 
nominations were scheduled for special 
services each morning of the week. The 
week’s program was planned by Fred 
Ohsiek, Gordon Peery, Leah Jacobson, 
Dr. R. A. Goodman, and Professor J. 
Benjamin Bedenbaugh. 

Program for the 1956 Homecoming 
Day at Newberry College emphasized 
the centennial celebration which is be- 
ing staged by the College this year. 

Special features of the day were a 
pep parade by the students, a football 
game, the crowning of the Homecom- 
ing queen, and the annual dance. 

“A Centennial History of Newberry 
College,” written by the Rev. J. Benja- 
min Bedenbaugh, has been published 
and is now ready for distribution. Rev. 
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Mr. Bedenbaugh teaches courses in 
Greek and Bible at the College. Copies 
of the history may be secured from 
the business managet’s office. 


ROANOKE 


Miss Georgia Crawford, a junior 
from Salem, was crowned queen of the 
Homecoming activities at Roanoke 
College. Other events of the weekend 
were a pep tally, congo line through 
Salem, Homecoming parade, soccer 
match, field hockey game, and a dance. 


Registration for the 1956 fall semes- 
ter has reached 585. This is the largest 
registration since 1948 when 630 stu- 
dents registered. Student body includes 
students from 20 states, District of 
Columbia, and five foreign countries— 
Japan, Korea, Panama, Switzerland, 
and Venezuela. 


A mock election, including both the 
presidential candidates and the 6th 
Virginia district congress hopefuls, was 
staged at the College. Sam Grove, sen- 
ior from Waynesboro, was chairman of 
the Democratic party while Ted Black- 
welder, junior from Washington, was 
chairman of the Republicans. 

The event lasted two weeks and in- 
cluded registration with a five cents 
poll tax, campaigning, and political 
rallies. 


THIEL 


More than 200 members of high 
school Future Teachers of America 
chapters in western Pennsylvania at- 
tended a conference on Thiel campus 
in October. Thiel FTA members were 
hosts for the occasion. Key speakers 
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were Dr, Edwin P. Adkins, director of 
education for the State University of 
New York, Albany, and Dr. Maurice 
J. Thomas, professor of education at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Some of the pertinent questions and 
topics discussed were: Why teach: 
What is good teaching? Value of good 
teaching to the strength of the United 
States; the teacher and the community; 
and limits of teaching. 

October 20 was a busy day at this 
Lutheran college in Greenville, Pa. At 
10 a.m. the new women’s dorm was 
dedicated. The building, which houses 
50 coeds, was named in honor of Dr. 
E. Grace Hunton, Thiel graduate, pro- 
fessor emeritus, and former dean of 
women. 

Annual Pittsburgh synod day wa: 
held at 10:30 a.m. in Rissell gymnas- 
ium. More than 400 Luther Leaguer: 
and various church groups attendec 
the activities at which Paul I. Folk. 
emer, Baltimore, Md., past president 
of the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement 
for Stewardship, was the speaker. 

At noon the 90th anniversary de. 
velopment committee met in Livings. 
tone Hall. In the afternoon Thiel met 
Washington and Jefferson College fo: 
its fifth football game of the season 

“Comics on Parade” was the theme 
for Homecoming weekend. Opening 
event was a skit night in which the 
eight campus social organizations pat 
ticipated. Trophies were presented tc 
the winning sororities and fraternities 

Following the skits, a bonfire anc 
pep rally were held on campus. A 
dance in Bissell gymnasium topped the 


weekend’s activities. 
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NAGNER 


_ Two more steps have been made in 
Wagner College’s program to 
srengthen its service to churches of 
ipporting synods. 

It has been the College’s custom to 
srant $150 courtesy tuition to children 
if Lutheran clergymen. Now the pro- 
‘ram has been extended to include 
nis same discount to children of full- 
sme lay-workers in the Lutheran 
‘hurch. 

The second step is a plan for two 

‘ew courses to be added to the cur- 
iculum in 1957. One of the courses 
yill be based on an examination of 
ne history, teaching, and practice of 
utheran churches. 
_ The second course is in the area of 
wutheran music. The course will be of 
value to all students planning to enter 
ull-time service of the Church and will 
leal with music sung in Martin Lu- 
her’s time as well as the study and 
inging of the music in the Common 
service today. 

This year, in cooperation with Trin- 
ty Lutheran Church on Staten Island, 
Wagner has added to its religious life 
”y holding weekly Sunday worship 
ervices in the Chapel-on-the-Hill. In 
-ddition to the Sunday services, Wag- 
ier holds chapel services three morn- 
ngs a week and a student-conducted 
vesper service twice a week. 


TV Spreads Gospel 


Presentation of public service te- 
vatds to 300 TV stations throughout 
he U.S., Canada, and Australia is the 
neans by which the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, producers of “This Is 


the Life’, observed the 4th anniver- 
sary of the world’s most televised pro- 
gram. Plaques were given for the sta- 
tions’ public service contributions to 
the religious life of their communities 
by presenting the inspirational TV 
series. 


Dr. Eugene R. Bertermann, chair- 
man of the church’s television com- 
mittee, says that the program is now 
available to over 98% of the nation’s 
television homes. He further states, 
“Our church believes that God has 
given the world the means of mass 
communication primarily for the 
spreading of His Gospel.” 

“This Is the Life’ is aimed at show- 
ing how faith and spiritual guidance 
is helpful in solving problems of mod- 
ern, everyday living. It is designed to 
bring this message to both the church- 
ed and unchurched with a content that 
is Christian in nature. 


Mrs. Ramona Dietemeyer, Mrs. America of 
1956, displays award present to TV sta- 
tions by Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. 
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LWF Youth Visitation 


An introduction to American Luth- 
eran church life is being offered to 75 
foreign young people by the Lutheran 
World Federation's commission on 
stewardship and congregational life. In- 
vitations have been sent to LWF mem- 
ber churches in eleven countries in 
South America, Asia, Africa, and Eu- 
rope, to encourage their young people 
to spend next summer in the United 
States prior to the LWF’s Third As- 
sembly in Minneapolis, Minn., August 
13-25. 

The youth visitation period will be 
between June 18 and September 6, 
with all expenses in the U. S. paid by 
the Lutheran youth groups. A portion 
of the traveling expenses to and from 


America, will be assumed by the Fed- 
eration. 

Program of activities includes visits 
to Bible camps and leadership training 
schools, living with American young 
people in their homes, attending a pre- 
assembly youth conference with lead- 
ers of American Lutheran youth 
groups, participating as “official vist- 
tors” at the Assembly, and a week at 
the Lutheran student association’s re- 
treat (Ashram). 

The program aims to “exchange per- 
sonnel, ideas, hopes, faith and work; to 
learn to know one another and the 
larger vision of LWF; to train youth 
of LWF in Churchmanship; and in 
these ways to build the Kingdom of 
our Lord.” 


Thirty-five Mt. Tabor, West Columbia, S$. C., leaguers display “Lord’s Treasury” 


chests given them by the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship. Leaguers 


have pledged 10 per cent or more of their income to the Lord’s work in 1956. 
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ULCA Award Winners 


An Illinois chemist and a 20-year 
ald bride have won the $500 interna- 
ional stewardship of life awards in 
lhe ULCA for 1956. The winners are 
Dr. George Wilbur Kurtz, Elmhurst, 
ill., and Mrs. Dorothy Faye Kistler, 
Jrlando, Fla. 

Sponsor of the award is Everett G. 
Mitchell, Chicago Lutheran laymen, 
well known as a radio and television 
»ersonality, and director of the NBC 
National Farm and Home Hour. 
Through the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment each year, Mitchell presents these 
iwards to one young man and one 
young woman of the ULCA’s 4,400 
congregations as ‘an encouragement to 
young people to practice their religion 
in daily life.” Mitchell is vice presi- 
Hent of the Movement. 

Honoraty mention was received by 
145 other men and women. The $500 
airst place awards and honorary men- 
‘ion certificates were presented on 
Reformation Sunday in the home con- 
gregations of the recipients. 

_ Dr. Kurtz, a 27-year old Ph.D. and 
Army veteran, is a councilman at 
Epiphany. He is a food research chem- 
st at Swift and Company, Chicago 
meat packers. He received his doctot’s 
degree from Penn State University, 
1954, and is past president of the in- 
stitution’s Lutheran student association. 

His service to the Church begins in 
his boyhood, continues through his col- 
lege days, where he was a leader of 
religious life on the campus and at 
the church where he worshipped, up to 
coday in Elmhurst. Activities in his 
Dresent congregation include the pro- 
duction of publications for the sector 
Sroject campaign, every-member-visita- 


Dorothy Kistler 


tion, Brotherhood, teaching Sunday 
School, and director of the sport’s pro- 
gram of the church’s teenagers. 


Mrs. Kistler, until June Miss Dor- 
othy Stevenback, is the 20-year old 
wife of the Rev. Luther Kistler, as- 
sistant pastor of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Orlando-Winter Park. A grad- 
uate of Orlando Junior College, she 
is now completing her work as a sen- 
ior at Rollins College. 

While she studied at Florida State 
University, she was a campus religious 
leader and aided the St. Stephen’s Lu- 
theran parish in providing devotional 
and musical programs for the patients 
at W. T. Edwards Tuberculosis hos- 
pital. She also served as a choir mem- 
ber, substitute organist, and Sunday 
School teacher at St. Stephen’s. 

In the recent organization of St. 
John’s as a new mission in Orlando, 
she and her sister aided the Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Schaeffer, pastor of the church, 
in organizing the first devotional serv- 
ice and the Luther League. 
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LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Financial Report—General Fund 


Balance (due to 
Auditor’s Adjustment) 


Receipts: 
Apportionment 


1956 
Budget 


A—Current Expenses 43355.00 


B—Service Project 
Youth Sunday 
Special Gifts 
ULCA Apportionment 


Other ULCA Contribution 


Yo 1956 Deficit 
Literature 
Visual Aids 
Service Project 
Officers’ Conference 
Publications 


Total Receipts 


Disbursements: 
Salaries and Utilities 
Pensions and Insurance 
Office Expense 
Travel 
Caravaning 
Publication Promotion 
Officers’ Conference 
Office Equipment 
JCME Contribution 
President’s Expense 
Youth Sunday Expense 
Audit 
UCYM Contribution 


Lutheran Youth Leader’s 
Travel 
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16445.00 
15000.00 


1000.00 


17000.00 


5000.00 


97800.00 


38730.00 


2900.00 
7600.00 
7900.00 
7500.00 
2500.00 
2000.00 
500.00 
100.00 
300.00 
4000.00 
500.00 
1200.00 


300.00 


Actual at 


Oct. 31, 1956 Dec. 31, 1956 


1389.31 


26095.37 
9898.25 
7833.03 

599.00 

13743.00 


3540.00 
4920.57 
67.46 
2144.53 
375.00 
2907.78 


73513.40 


29630.00 
2507.70 
6577.05 
6024.76 
7500.00 
1745.21 


379.41 


4057.82 
241.50 
900.00 


522.49 


Anticipated 


1389.31 


36975.00 
14025.00 
15000.00 

700.00 
17000.00 


3540.00 
5500.00 

67.46 
2144.53 
1000.00 


97341.30 


38730.00 
2900.00 
7900.00 
8000.00 
7500.00 
2500.00 
2000.00 

750.00 
100.00 


4057.82 
750.00 
1200.00 


522.49 


Proposed 
1957 Budget 


44100.00 
16500.00 
17000.00 

500.00 
16000.00 


5500.00 


99600.00 


40090.00 
3500.00 
8500.00 
8000.00 
7500.00 
2500.00 
2000.00 
1000.00 

100.00 
300.00 
4000.00 
750.00 
1200.00 


300.00 | 


LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Financial Report—General Fund 


1956 Actual at Anticipated Proposed 
Budget Oct. 31, 1956 Dec. 31, 1956 1957 Budget 
Literature 8000.00 6272.65 7300.00 6500.00 
Miscellaneous 350.00 108.32 250.00 350.00 
ULCA Convention 500.00 398.56 500.00 
Division Budgets: 
Christian Vocation 700.00 25.75 700.00 
Evangelism 700.00 337.53 700.00 
Missions 700.00 420.97 2500.00 700.00 
Social Action 700.00 15.42 700.00 
Recreation 700.00 68.72 700.00 


Service Project: 
A—Work Camps 15000.00 5106.51 5600.00 3750.00 


B—Caravaning 1500.00 2744.11 2744.11 3750.00 
Promotion 1500.00 394.50 394.50 1500.00 
Total Disbursements 104880.00 75979.50 96198.82 99090.00 
SUMMARY 
Total Receipts 73513.40 97341.30 99600.00 
Less Service Project Receipts 12042.78 16169.53 16500.00 


Balance—Current Fund Receipts 61470.62 81171.77 83100.00 


Total Disbursements 75979.50 96198.92 99090.00 
Less Service Project Disbursements 8245.12 8738.61 9000.00 


Balance—Current Fund 


Disbursements 67734.38 87460.31 90090.00 
'GENREAL FUND BALANCE 
or (DEFICIT) (6263.76) (6288.54) (6990.00) 
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thousands are not 


suited for it 


MORE 
SCHOOL 


by 


FRANK H. BRETZ 


what's your choice? 


It’s not at all uncommon these days 
to find parents with a son or daughter 
out “shopping around” for a college 
which he or she might attend. Al- 
though it is surprising how many 
“satisfied customers” there are using 
such a method, there are better ways 
by which to select a college. Let’s ex- 
plore at least one approach to college 
selection, and, since this selection is 
of greatest importance to you, we'll 
start with yow first. 


Do you want to go to college? 

This may seem like a rather odd 
question but the answer to it is most 
important. So many times well-mean- 
ing parents, relatives, and friends seem 
to put the pressure on a young man 
or woman to attend college. In the 
final analysis, however, if you do not 
want to go you are only selling your- 
self short. On the other hand, this 
does not mean that everyone who has 
gone to college has known for many 
years that he has wanted to go and 
that he has wanted to study for a par- 
ticular vocation or profession. Each of 
us who has the privilege of attending 
a college should feel that there is a 
reason or purpose for our being there. 
If you should happen to be “‘luke- 
warm” to the idea of college attend- 
ance it might be good to discuss the 
problem with one of your high school 
teachers, your guidance counselor, or 
perhaps your pastor. You have already 
discovered that most people will give 
you an opinion on almost any sub- 
ject. But, there are some people who 
can give you better and more objec- 
tive counseling on the topic of col- 
lege and its selection. Chat with them 
about your particular problem. 


we 
a | | 
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A Goal Line 


Since you have decided to attend 
college, have you chosen a goal toward 
which to work? Doctor, nurse, lawyer, 
minister, artist, teacher, accountant, de- 
signer—what will it be? Would it sur- 
prise you to know most people change 
their minds about a profession or voca- 
tion once they have been in college ? 

Of course, if you have given some 
thought to profession it will certainly 
help in the planning of a college pro- 
gram. On the other hand, in most of 
our colleges and universities the first 
two years are general enough that 
you can change your major (even 


Pastor 


several times). It is in the third and 
fourth years that the more specific 
studies are demanded. There are some 
programs which do require certain sub- 
jects throughout the four years of 
study; i. €., engineering, pre-medical, 
pre-dental, etc. 

You, your parents, and your friends 
should not be unduly concerned if 
you have not already decided upon 
a goal. There is a certain amount of 
maturing which must come in college. 
This maturation comes in one’s mental 
capacity, emotional stability, a final 
spurt in physical growth, the social 
amenities, and other areas. However, 
you will also need to mature in 


Oswald Elbert, eastern director of the Lu- 


theran Student Association, counse!s college students. 
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houghts of yourself in a particular role 
a adult society. This is not an easy 
ask and, therefore, the growth pro- 
ess is relatively slow. As you mature 
our goals will be somewhat influenced 
do. A desire to want additional edu- 
ation may be a primary consideration 
cow. A choice of life’s work will come 
rhen you are ready to make it. No 
ne can make it for you! 

_ Along with the process of deciding 
pon a goal in life is the aspect of 
ow “practical” college is or should 
fe. It is a commonplace to discover 
aany students on campus as freshmen 
vyho are quite dissatisfied with the 
ourses in which they are enrolled. One 
f the many reasons for this dissatis- 
action is that the student believes that 
1¢ should be taking courses which will 
’e preparing him for a particular job. 
omewhere along the way this type of 
tudent has not discovered that higher 
ducation is for the purpose of giv- 
ng one breadth in his understanding 
f the world, in his interpretations of 
ociety at work, and an opportunity 
n which to structure a philosophy of 
ife. 


Requirements To Meet 


Most students will take a basic core 
of studies in that first year or two 
which are needed for a broad general 
-ducation. Depending upon the college 
yf university of your choice, certain 
‘equired courses will be listed. You, 
is the prospective student, need to 
‘ecognize that college is not just a con- 
inuation of high school. In the first 
year or two there may be the con- 
inuation of general subjects (with 
ome titles like those in high school), 
mut each will be presented on a level 
© challenge your intellect and to cause 


yeu to think more independently than 
ever. 


How well equipped are you for 
college ? Radio, clothes, tennis racket— 
STOP? What about your mental equip- 
ment? Have you taken a recent in- 
ventory of yourself? Why don’t you, 
with your parents, have an interview 
with your high school guidance coun- 
selor to discover your strengths and 
weaknesses. Discuss the general intel- 
ligence level at which you work, your 
pattern of interests, your personality, 
and the level of adjustment you seem 
to indicate. It’s important to recognize 
that each of us has both strengths and 
weaknesses and that, in most cases, we 
attempt to hide the latter. No series of 
tests will ever tell you or a counselor 
everything about you. The information 
that is gained from such tests will 
help to give that counselor a better 
estimate of your potential. It is this 
estimate of you which is important 
as we think of college. 

Even though you may be a little 
uneasy about college attendance you 
should be foresighted enough to check 
with the proper eee in your high 
school about credits. Is your present 
high school program giving you ade- 
quate preparation for college? Will 
you have sufficient credits to be ac- 
cepted to full-standing? These are 
some of the questions which you 
should have clarified at school. If you 
have been planning on college attend- 
ance since ninth grade you are prob- 


Frank H. Bretz is Secretary of Re- 
search for the Board of Parish Edu- 


cation. 


ably better off than if you are now 
a senior and have just begun to think 
about it. Regardless, check with your 
high school official concerning your 
preparedness for college. 

And what about your grades in high 
school? If you have a straight C aver- 
age you can probably be admitted to 
some college. If you have had better 
than that, your chances for admission 
are even better. Competition for ad- 
mission to college becomes a bit more 
keen each year. Then, of course, you 
do have the problem of staying in col- 
lege. At this point we need to ask 
ourselves if we know how to study 
and do we read effectively? Although 
there are many important factors in- 
volved in college success, to know how 
to read and how to study seem pretty 
high on the list. If you don’t really 
know how you fare in these areas meet 
with someone who can help with the 
assessment of these traits. 

If you have been the “brain” of 
your class you should realize that such 
is no assurance that you will have an 
easy time in college. You may very 
well discover that in the college class- 
room there are many persons who were 
“brains” in their respective high 
schools. Then the competition becomes 
keen—a real challenge to your capac- 
ity. It should be admitted that to suc- 
ceed in college takes more than brains 
—but they certainly do help! 


$ $ $ $ 


Perhaps you have already had some 
money problems. The $ sign has cer- 
tain implications in college selection 
too. You may dream of attending that 
big university across the state, but can 
you afford it? Few students realistically 
estimate their expenses for college. 
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You may discover upon inquiry that 
you are eligible for some type of 
scholarship assistance because of cer- 
tain abilities which you have displayed. 
Such avenues for financial support 
should be investigated, but a college 
should not be selected on the basis of 
how much money you are going to 
receive by your attendance. 

You may be thinking of working 
while attending college. Thousands of 
students do that. Most colleges today 
emphasize the fact that a student 
should not attempt to work too much 
during his first year so that he has 
a better opportunity to make the total 
adjustment from home and high school 
to the college situation. Your college 
bulletins will undoubtedly state some- 
thing about opportunities for work 
either on campus or within the local 
community. This factor of working 
should also be discussed with one of 
the college officials when you are on 
campus for an interview. Once you 
arrive on a campus you are challenged 
by many new avenues of this more 
independent life. Therefore, to be able 
to set aside certain hours for one’s 
employment so that education may be 
financed is a problem which will re- 
quire not only organization of time, 
but financial status as well. 

Just how far have we come on the 
road toward college selection? We 
have thought together about one’s rea- 
sons for attending college, how ade- 

uately one might be prepared (men- 
tally and otherwise), adequacy for col- 
lege in terms of credits as well as 
grades, possible choices of vocation or 
profession, the first year or two in 
college, and one’s financial status. Now 
let us think about the choice of college 
itself. 


What 
should 
be your 
special 
field? 


Eeny — Meeny 


There is no better investment of 
ime and finances than in one’s edu- 
vation. Those of us who are involved 
in education endeavor to make it as 
neaningful and purposeful as possible. 
Let us now think together about how 
pne goes about selecting a college 
after he has assessed his own quali- 
1es—his potential for college. 

- It should be realized that not all 
colleges give equal preparation in all 
subjects; some make no attempt in 
specialized areas. If you are presently 
thinking of teaching you will have a 
great many more possible colleges from 
which to choose than if you have a 
secret desire to be a budding palen- 
rologist (That’s “real gone’’ for a fos- 
il hunter!). Therefore, if you think 
vou do know that profession for which 
you wish to study, select a college 
which can afford you the best possible 


training and preparation. If you are 
not sure of a field in which to study, 
you might well consider one of the 
many, many liberal arts colleges in the 
nation. They will provide you the gen- 
eral education one needs as well as an 
atmosphere in which one is able to 
make a wise choice of profession or 
vocation. 

For some reason it seems to be a 
primary factor that a prospective stu- 
dent should visit several campuses 
before he makes a final selection. It is 
even better if this visit can be made 
with one’s parents and that it can be 
longer than just an hour or so. In 
the writer's experiences he has found 
that the most satisfied freshman stu- 
dents on the campus in September are 
those who were able to have an ex- 
tended visit during the previous spring. 
Many colleges plan special weekends 
for visits of this type. Even though 


Poi 


special activities are planned for such 
visitations the student who is “‘look- 
ing’ discovers a great deal by staying 
in a dormitory. Ask the students al- 
ready enrolled whether they plan to 
return next year, why did they choose 
this college, do they really like it, what 
are the highpoints in the life on cam- 
pus, what are some of the weaknesses, 
etc. You'll discover a lot about a col- 
lege through such a visit that you 
would not otherwise learn. 

Your visitation on campus should 
certainly include an interview with at 
least one of the many administrative 
officials. You may wish to speak with 
the registrar (the person who clears 
your records for acceptance), the di- 
rector of admissions, the academic 
dean, the dean of women, or the dean 


‘PROOF OF THE PUDDING’ 


Wittenberg is proved by the leader- 
ship records of her alumni. At Wit- 
tenberg they got the broad lrberal 
education so essential to success. To 
follow in their steps write for com- 
plete information to 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


| WAGNER 


A Lutheran college in the 
City of New York, offering a 
strong Christ-centered educa- 
tion at both graduate and un- 
dergraduate levels. 


Grymes Hill 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
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of men. All are usually available and 
each is eager to discuss the problems 
about attending college which are im- 
portant to you. 

Dad or mother may get a bit nos- 
talgic over your going to their col- 
lege. Certainly such an_ institution 
should be considered, but don’t let this 
cloud the picture. A college should be 
selected to suit your needs—not some- 
one’s ideal. Therefore, the college you 
choose to attend may be quite different 
from the one which satisfied the needs 
of dad or mother some twenty-years 
ago. Here again it is important for 
you to remember that you have an 
obligation to discuss the problem of 
college selection as objectively as pos- 
sible with your parents. 

Of course you'll be interested in 
the buildings when you visit a campus. 
There isn’t anything more inspiring 
than to drive on a campus in early 
spring when the campus is fresh with 
new green and the first flowers decor- 
ate even the most dreary-looking 
corner. A campus guide might point 
proudly to a new chapel and the soon- 
to-be-dedicated field house. You'll 
notice the beauty of the dormitory 
and the cleanliness of the campus as 
well as the buildings. Here again, let 
us remember that we are selecting a 
college for educational purposes. Field 
houses, sumptuous lounges, swimming 
pools—all these facilities are impor- 
tant if, along with them, you will get 
the instruction you need for your life’s 
work. The professor who stands be- 
fore you in class and the library which 
should afford you endless resources for 
independent study, the curriculum and 
its Opportunity for you to be a more 
informed person — these are much 
more important than the brick, the 


\ 


itone, and the ivy. 

Need I caution you not to forget to 
theck on the sports program, the social 
uife, the presence or absence of fra- 
‘ernities and sororities, etc.? Your 
fondest memories of college will un- 
doubtedly be—and much to the regret 
of some administrators—from activi- 
‘ies outside the classroom. Football 
games, a homecoming dance, parents’ 
week-end, Spring carnival—these are 
the activities which stick in one’s mind. 
‘These are the “‘extras’’ to the academic 
work. They are important, but you, as 
the student, will have to decide which 
ss the more important. 


It would seem that you, the reader, 
would be somewhat concerned about 
the emphasis made within the college 
of university concerning religion. Some 
wnstitutions require a student to en- 
voll for a certain number of courses 
mn Bible or religion. Others provide 
these courses but they are not required. 
Jn our Lutheran college campuses as 
well as at other denominational insti- 
vutions, chapel attendance is required 
it least once a week. Such institutions 
voint proudly to their heritage and as- 


sociations with their respective church 
bodies. As one thinks of his choice of 
college he must again decide what he 
needs to have provided for the ex- 
pression of his faith. Whether on the 
college campus itself or within the 
local community each of us should 
want to find ample opportunity to 
worship. 


“College Material?” 


To discover if one wishes to attend 
college and whether he is ‘‘college 
material’’ is not an easy task. Thou- 
sands of us are not suited for college 
because of some inadequacy. We must, 
as maturing Christians, evaluate our 
talents in terms of college. If we have 
the potential and desire to go to col- 
lege, the selection should not be a 
“mail order’ affair. It should be a 
choice based upon a very realistic eval- 
uation of the needs of the individual, 
as a person, and the provisions that 
college can make to satisfy those needs 
—academically, spiritually, socially. 
College selection is a tremendous chal- 
lenge and an important decision. Be- 
gin now to make a wise choice. 


® If you asked industrial workers to work in plants as antiquated as our schools, 
vou would have a picket line in the morning . . . There must be something wrong 
with the moral fiber of a people willing to pay more for a week of war than for a 


vear of education.—W alter Reuther. 


@ Most people today are interested in the higher things of life—wages.—Maurice 


Seitter. 


® Moral power is superior to physical power, and the time will come when the 
Measure of a nation’s power will not be its armies, navies, airplanes and munitions, 
put rather its churches, schools, libraries, good actions and noble beneficences.— 


Daniel L. Marsh, Outdoor America 
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MISS 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Keystone State’s loveliest is a Lutheran again 


Well, we've done it again! It seems, 
nappily so, the Lutherans of Penn- 
sylvania have somewhat of a mon- 
dpoly on the title Miss Pennsylvania. 
Three times in four the Keystone 
State’s representative in the Miss 
‘America Pageant has been a Lutheran. 
Whree years ago Miss Evelyn Ay swept 
che Miss America honors. This year 
we are content with Miss Lorna Ring- 
cer of Upper Darby who carried the 
colors to Atlantic City and claimed 
the title of the “most talented popular 
singer” of the pageant. 

_ Lorna, a lovely blonde, was born 
and raised in this suburb of Philadel- 
ohia. She is only eighteen years old, 
out already can boast many titles for 
ner beauty, poise and talents. There’s 
nothing like an early start; she had 
‘t as one of the famous “Ivory Babies”’ 
whose pictures appear among the 
oubbles of that 99 and 44/100% pure 
product. Shortly after that she became 
“Queen of Philadelphia” at the ripe 
old age of four. At the age of sixteen 
wy walked away with the title, Mzss 
Long Beach Island, a New Jersey re- 
sort area. 

Despite all the excitement which 


has surrounded her, she’s managed to 
graduate from the Upper Darby High 
School, carry on her interests in swim- 
ming, basketball and baseball. She 
claims the Philadelphia Phillies as her 
team, and Del Ennis, the star of her 
choice. 

Lorna has also found time to de- 
velop talents as a singer and dancer. 
These talents, coupled with her warm 
personality, poise, and “just be your- 


drying dishes. 


self’ attitude, has won her the heart 
of Pennsylvania. 

A friend’s suggestion was the begin- 
ning of this most active time of Lorna’s 
life. Realizing there was a great deal 
of experience to be gained from en- 
tering the Miss Delaware County con- 
test, she agreed to submit her name 
as a candidate. Only Lorna was sur- 
prised that she readily won the bath- 
ing suit phase of the contest. And she 
sang her way to become Miss Dela- 
ware County, with a medley of “Mr. 
Wonderful” and “It’s Wonderful.” 
Shortly after, she has been a part of 


Lorna is guest of 
honor at a church 
young folk’s dinner. 
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Lorna receives gift from 
Dr. S. T. Nicholas, 
oldest synod _ pastor. 


the state and nation’s salute to beauty 
—Miss Pennsylvania, 1956. 

Her friends and neighbors at Christ 
Church in Upper Darby have wished 
her well all along the way. Needless 
to say she has welcomed their sup- 
port. At present Lorna is on a leave 
of absence for a year from her job as 
a private secretary for a Philadelphia 
law firm. And her home, Richfield 
Road, number 311, has been taken over 
by managers, agents, photographers, 
and all the necessary personnel sur- 
rounding the court of a queen. As the 
state’s “first lady of beauty’’ she’s been 


Lorna receives best 
wishes from pastor 
Ziegler, assistant 
at Christ Church. 


active in personal appearance tours, 
dicture posing, ribbon cutting, and all 


he chores which acccompany the 
crown. 
Lorna’s father watches her diet. 


Nearly all growing girls love to eat. 
Lorna’s no exception. Of food she 
says, “I like to eat. Other people can 
eat and eat and eat and nothing hap- 
nens. All I have to do is look at food 
and I gain two pounds, eat it and I 
gain five.’ Her father, too, is con- 
scious of her needs as a beauty. When 
she returns from each of her many 
tours he don’t ask, “Where did you 
g0? What did you do?” but “What did 
you have to eat?’ Here’s one father 
who has more than a daughter's boy 
friends on his mind. 

Lorna already has been offered three 
full tuition scholarships to Temple 
University, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and the University of Pitts- 
curgh. Her love for people, just being 
with them and around them, has well 
suited her for her present task. Her 


future will keep her in close contact 
with audiences. One of her ambitions 
is to study dramatics with an eye 
toward singing, or at least doing com- 
mercials on TV. But her greatest ambi- 


tion is to 
family.” 

In answer to the question, ‘What 
will you look for in a husband?” she 
replied, “I want a husband who will 
love me as much as I love him—one 
who will be able to support our fam- 
ily. I hope he will be intelligent, in- 
dependent and ambitious. Of course, 
if he were tall, dark and handsome, 
it would be nice.” 

Hopes were high that history might 
repeat itself. An aunt, the former 
Ruth Malcomson, was Miss America 
of 1924. Despite the outcome, Lorna 
was a very thrilled and happy young 
lady. Her experiences as Miss Penn- 
sylvania in the Miss America Pageant 
have added to the wealth of wonders 
she has already witnessed. And so, 
until another year... . 


“get married and have a 
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love is practical 


by William O. Moyer 


Or relationship to Christ—vital, 
personal, first-hand—this always 
matters most of all. Our life in Him, 
His life in us—this is real religion. 
Lives committed to, centered in, con- 
trolled by Jesus Christ—this is what 
Christianity truly means. Life together 
—life in fellowship—with God, in 
Christ—this is life, indeed! 

We are called ‘‘to lead a life...” 
(Ephesians 4:1), a life lowly and 
meek, patient and forbearing, a life 
of love (4:2). Love is “the greatest 
thing in the world’ (I Corinthians 
13). It is the reflection, often dim 
and sometimes distorted, but still the 
reflection of God’s everlasting love for 
us—His utter self-giving for our sakes, 
“We love Him because He first loved 
us.” “ . +. if God so loved us, we 
ought to love one another.’ Love is 
the “‘without-which-nothing’” of the 
Christian life. Lacking love, our te- 
ligion is hollow and meaningless and 
cannot ring true. 

The world never understands Chris- 
tianity. To those looking in on the 
fellowship of believers from the out- 
side, the Christian life makes no sense 
at all. Lowliness and meekness seem 
like weakness or cowardice; patience 
and forbearance are silly and to be 
scorned as ‘“Casper Milquetoast”’ qual- 
ities, becoming enough in old women, 
but never in strong men. The world 
simply does not ‘get’ the meaning 
of our religion, does not know that 
life in the community of Christ's 
church is something unique under the 
sun, radically different from any other. 
It is life in the fellowship, life in 


the Family of our Father, life gov- 
erned by the royal law of love. It is 
life together—with God—in Christ. 


FOR ADULTS ONLY 


Life together in the fellowship of 
believers is life come of age. It is life 
for Christians who have grown up 
(4:14). There are some 80-year-old’s 
who have never become adults. Mature 
Christians are those who have quit 
stamping their feet, clutching their 
own interests and ambitions, and in- 
sisting “my life’s my own, I tell you, 
mine!’ This is where Christian ma- 
turity begins: in the awareness that 
we are not our own but Another’s, 
Who made and redeemed us. We be- 
long to Him and to one another, and 
we are beloved, in the life of the fel- 
lowship. Grown-up religion, mature 
Christianity lives in terms of “our” 
and “we,” having once for all given 
up the self-centered childishness of 
“mine” and “me.” 


LOVE IS PRACTICAL 


Our love is not a matter of words. 
How easy if we could simply say, “I 
love you,” and the profession itself 
would suffice. The Ephesian writer 
Sids us ‘walk in love” (5:2). Love 
is practical. It has serious, inescap- 
able responsibilities. We are called to 
fimitate, God’ 1 (6:1). He ‘came 
down” to our world of men and 
things, to a cattle trough and a cross. 
He was ‘‘very God of very God,” and 
He “humbled Himself and took upon 
dim the form of a servant.’ We 
“walk in love” in a very real world, 
where there are solid obstacles that 
make for stumbling and stopping 
christians. In a world where God's 
»wn Son was branded a criminal and 


crucified by wicked men, our way of 
life has never been popular. This is 
a world where men lust and grab and 
push and snarl, and many a man “out- 
side Christ’ lives as though the uni- 
verse revolves about nothing but his 
own little ego. 


THE STREET WHERE WE LIVE 


Surely, this is not the world of God’s 
heart’s desire. It’s not the kind of 
world He wills and works for and is 
bringing to pass. It’s a world that goes 
to pieces because it’s pagan, ‘‘alien- 
ated from the life of God’ (4.18), 
because it will not let God heal its 
broken-ness and make it whole in Him. 
This self-centered, disintegrating world 
where men live to themselves, forget- 
ting God, ignoring Him, and estranged 
from one another—this is the world 
where Christians are under obligation 
to practice their religion in human 
relationships. Not in the ideal world, 
but on the street where we live, day 
by day, we are called to our vocation 
of loving, serving, and glorifying God. 
In this very real world, where our 
lives touch other lives in person-to- 
person contact, we count for Christ or 
we fail Him. 

He keeps looking to us to make a 
difference in the world—a radiant, 


This is the last in a series 
of studies on the book of 
Ephesians. 

This book is being studied 
by Lutherans all over the 


world in preparation for the 
Lutheran World Federation 
assembly in 1957. 


transforming, radical difference, like 
light in a very dark place, like leaven, 
as He said, like salt. Let’s have no 
smooth illusions about the kind of 
world where our lives are to witness, 
where we are to ‘walk in love...” 
and ‘‘walk as children of the light...” 
(5:9) and “look carefully how we 
wallkorcate, (SIL) e 

The Ephesian writer diagnoses our 
day and every day: “evil,” says he 
(5:16). So it is—our day—every day 
—any day: “evil.” But this is no rea- 
son for Christians to run away, hiding 
in some sheltered place, hoping to 
escape the conflict and contamination 
of the world. We are here just now in 
our own swiftly flying day to “make 
the most of the time.” Our day is not 
only evil; it is also opportune. Every 
day is another chance God gives us 
to be truly His—in word, in deed, in 
thought, in action, in our inmost lives, 
and in all our relationships. 

There is the ever-present peril of our 
being infected by the evil all about 
us. As the writer saw, we can expose 
and transform it, or we can succumb 
to it. Christians, he warns, are never 
past the possibility of relapsing into 
paganism. Again and again we are 
admonished to be vigilant, ceaselessly 
on our guard against the insidious 
virus of the world. 


WHY BE GOOD? 


In these final chapters of Ephesians 
are exhortations to right conduct, the 
good life. Some people endeavor to 
be good only because they're afraid 
to be bad. If only one could be sure 
of sinning with impunity—with no 
threat of consequences and no police- 
man, club in hand, turning up just 
then. Some folk try to be good be- 
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cause it’s gotten around that good- 
ness pays. If there are no substantial 
returns presently, they are attracted 
by the prospect of a celestial dividend 
on their investment later on—''pie-in- 
the-sky-by-and-by.”’ 

Christ’s men and women are never 
self-consciously good. First of all, most 
of all, best of all, we are grateful 
to be forgiven—so fully, so freely, by 
God’s boundless grace in Christ. The 
good life is rooted in our relationship 
with God, the relationship of forgiven 
sinners and the God Who is Holy 
Love. Genuine morality is always the 
fruitage of real religion. Christianity 
in all its relationships of man-and-man 
is the spontaneous, uncoerced ex- 
pression of gratitude to God for His 
love in His dear Son (4:31,32; 5:1). 
The good life can no more be com- 
pelled than the sun can be forced to 


PSU: AT HOME 


Most people are their undisguised 
selves in the privacy of their own 
homes. Some of us wear a number of 
faces for public appearances. At home, 
we unmask. At home, we also demon- 
strate the reality of our religion or the 
lack of it. For three centuries, the 
Christians had no church buildings; 
somebody's home was the place where 
the fellowship came together. The 
Christian home is still a microcosm of 
Christian community—a small-scale re- 
production of the unity Christ wills for 
His whole world. Here in Ephesians, 
the significance of the precious, intt- 
mate relationship of family—husband 
and wife, parents and children are— 
seen in the light of Christ's love for 
and relationship to His Bride, the 
Church. 

The Christian home is a community 
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sof love, of mutual service, where all 
ithe members have in common rights 
and responsibilities, where each one 
becomes the willing servant of every 
‘other for love’s sake, and, in so doing, 
lfinds self-fulfillment and true free- 
‘dom. 


BOND AND FREE 


_ The ego-ist is a slave. He is the 
(prisoner of his own self-centeredness. 
‘Christianity knows of no way to live 
‘than by dying to self—no way to self- 
possession than the way of the cross, 
ithe way of voluntary self-giving in 
llove’s service. We are ‘one in Christ.” 
It is only “in Christ,” that we truly 
ilove each other, and in such love are 
«made whole and set free. 

The Ephesian writer refers to him- 
self as ‘‘a prisoner of the Lord” (4:1), 
tand “an ambassador in chains” 
(6:20). But chained to his Roman 
guard, he was ‘‘still in heart and con- 
sscience free,’ while many a man walks 
‘the streets just now seemingly free, 
and, yet, bound by unseen fetters, be- 
cause he lives in the solitary confine- 
ment of his self-centeredness. Many 
slaves were Christians when Ephesians 
was written; some masters were Chris- 
‘tians too. “In Christ’ they were free 
—slave and master alike—in the fel- 
lowship of believers, before Him with 
Whom there “is no partiality’ (6:9). 
(I Cor. 7:21-24). 


ON THE OFFENSIVE 


We are members of the Church 
‘Militant. Life in Christ is also life 
in a world that is anti-Christ, a hostile 
sworld in which every follower of 
“Christ is a soldier of His cross (6:10- 
17). To regard our life in this kind 
of world as anything but a tough fight 


in the face of the most formidable 
opposition, is to underestimate what 
Christians are everlastingly up against. 
With good warrant, we sing of “A 
Mighty Fortress’ and how “The Son 
of God Goes Forth to War” and ‘“‘On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers.”’ 

Our warfare is not against “‘flesh 
and blood,” but against “the old bitter 
foe, who still means us deadly woe 
...” For this strife, we must depend 
on God's strength. “Strengthened with 
His Spirit in the inner man” we are 
ready for every devilish stratagem, and 
well-prepared for the worst the world 
can do. He provides us with ‘the 
whole armor of God,” panoplies us 
completely and in our hands puts the 
Sword of the Spirit—His Word! We 
are on the offensive we who are “‘in 
Christ’? and have nothing to fear so 
long as we rely upon Him and not 
ourselves. 

“The army of the Lord” is not an 
empty phrase. World conquest with 
a Cross—one world made new and 
whole by the dying of the Lord—this 
is God’s strategy. Christians of every 
age ate under order from the supreme 
command to “fight the good fight.” 
We contend against “the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness” with high hearts 
and good courage because we know 
on whose side we do battle—the vic- 
torious, sovereign Lord of all, Who 
by His death and resurrection has al- 
ready carried the day and made most 
certainly sure the triumph of His cause. 

On our part, it is required that we 
put all our confidence in Him, follow- 
ing where He leads, doing His royal 
bidding, ready for every sacrifice, eager 
for every high venture to which He 
call us. Our vocation is to be His— 
only, always, utterly—His! 
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rd avi rope of motive that sustains 
the missionary enterprise of the 
church is composed of many strands. 
Not all of them are of the same 
strength, yet each of them forms a sig- 
nificant part of the whole. 


The strongest strand is surely grati- 
tude for the grace of God that we 
have experienced in our own lives. The 
Moravians had as a motto for. their 
widespread endeavors: ‘To win for the 
Lamb that was slain the reward of 
his sufferings.’ Because God has been 
so good to us through Jesus, our 
Savior, we cannot escape the inner 
compulsion to do what we can to 
bring his will to fuller realization. And 
that will has been shown to us clearly. 
“I have no pleasure in the death of 
anyone, says the Lord God; so turn, 
and live.” (Ezekiel 18:32); “The Son 
of man also came not to be served but 
to serve, and to give his life as a 
ransom for many.’ (Mark 10:45). 
Christians must be evangelists, mission- 
aries, voices for God to their fellow 
men everywhere. 

No man, loving a woman, could 
be indifferent to her most urgent plea. 
No one could Jook himself in the face, 
if, having been saved from drowning 
by another, he should turn a cold 
shoulder to a request to give assist- 
ance to that man’s family. It is even 
less conceivable that someone who has 
seen God plunge into the mire of his 
own sinfulness in order to confer upon 
man the dignity of divine sonship, 
should be disinterested in God’s other 
children. God’s love is what we have 
to tell; and God’s love is why we 
have to tell it. 
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But not only for his spiritual bene- 
fits are we required to be grateful. 
This blessed Gospel of redemption has 
many valuable by - products. The 
climate of the nations in which the 
Word of the Gospel has been heard, 
however inadequately, has been so 
transformed that it has brought forth 
new and glorious fauna, such as the 
old world never knew. 

In Britain, when the first mission- 
aries arrived, there were men who 
drank blood from the skulls of their 
relatives. Their “choice meat’ derived 
from the breasts of women and their 
sacrifices were the still-bleeding hearts 
of captives. 

In Italy, fathers held the power of 
life and death over their children and 
masters could throw disobedient slaves 
into garden pools filled with flesh- 
eating fish. 

And from ancient Greece a husband, 
away from home, writes with concern 
for the health of his pregnant wife, 
but concludes, “If the child is a boy, 
well; if a girl, expose it’, that is, put 
it out into the street for either a wild 
dog or a slaver who might be inter- 
ested in raising a girl for a life of 
shame. 

Be as realistic as you can about the 
evils in our present civilization—and 
they are many, for ours is certainly 
not a Christian one—and you must 
still acknowledge the vast transforma- 
tion accomplished through the power 
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of the Gospel. The moral climate has 
changed for all men, in direct propor- 
tion as the Gospel has been heard and 
believed. That the climate, within 
which things live, is a factor of major 
importance is illustrated by the dino- 
saurs, mastodons and_ other huge 
beasts that once bestrode the earth. 
They did not die because they were 
overcome by larger and more powerful 
enemies. They died because the climate 
changed! So hosts of evil monsters 
have died. 

For these by-products of the Gospel 
we should be grateful to God. With- 
out them we might not be alive. The 
skipper of a tramp steamer once 
mocked the “‘superstitious’” Christian 
faith he found in the inhabitants of 
a South Sea island, but he was silenced 
when the chief pointed to a great 
stone and said, “Were it not for these 
‘superstitions’ you and your men would 
already have had your brains smashed 
on that stone and your bodies roasted 
in our tribal ovens.” 

Certainly our gratitude to God can 
be shown in no more effective way 
than that we make our contribution 
toward changing the world’s climate 
even more—through the proclamation 
of the Gospel to all men. 

We should be grateful, also, for the 
fact that others believed in sending 
missionaries to foreign lands, since 
otherwise most of us would not be 
Christians. It was a Jew who brought 
Christ’s salvation to Greece. In the 
centuries that followed, every people 
of Europe heard the Gospel for the 
first time from foreign lips. “I am 
under obligation” (Romans 1:14) to 
innumerable men from countless na- 
tions. Let us remember our debt of 
gratitude to them. 


Il 

A lesser, but still significant part 
of the Christian motive, is obedience. 
Many of us need to take seriously the 
fact that our sharing in the world- 
wide Christian mission is not a matter 
of free option. This is a required, not 
in elective course. 

A Karen student, won to the Gospel 
nm Burma, was invited to address an 
American church conference on the 
bligation to send out missionaries to 
other lands. After a moment's thought 
ne asked, “Has not Christ told them 
10 do it?’ “O yes,” answered his 
nosts, “but we want you to remind 
hem of their duty.”’ They were robbed 
of their complacency when the Karen 
said, “No, if they will not mind Jesus 
Christ, they certainly will not mind 
me. 

It is, in the final analysis, a ques- 


tion as to whether or not we mean it 
when we say, “Jesus is Lord.” If we 
do, we have no alternative but to “Go 
into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to the whole creation.’’ (Mark 
16:15). We are men under orders. 


As we said at the International 
Missionary Council’s meeting in Will- 
ingen (1951): We who have been 
chosen in Christ, reconciled unto God 
through him, made members of his 
Body, sharers in his Spirit, and heirs 
through hope of his Kingdom, are by 
these very facts committed to full 
participation in his redeeming mis- 
sion. There is no participation in Christ 
without participation in his mission to 
the world. That by which the Church 
receives its existence is that by which 
it is also given its world-mission. “As 
the Father has sent me, so I send you. 
(John 20:21) 
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It is as simple, as breathtakingly 
essential as this: “If you love me, you 
will keep my commandments.” (John 
14:15) “Why do you call me ‘Lord, 
Lord’, and not do what I tell you?” 
(Luke 6:46) A spring on a hillside 
can continue to be a spring only so 
long as it pours itself out upon the 
dry land below. Dammed up, it soon 
ceases to be a spring and is on the 
way to becoming a swamp. Thus the 
internal command of our nature coin- 
cides with the external command of 
our Lord. 

The late Archbishop of York once 
said, “If what you have gained from 
your religion is something that you 
can. possibly hold to yourself, without 
wanting to impart it to others, then 
it is not God’s gift in the Gospel and 
it is not salvation. But if what you have 
received is the fullest of what God 
offers, then you cannot keep it to your- 
self. The fact that you are not passing 
it on, proves that you haven’t got it; 
and if you have got it, it will make 
you pass it on because of what it is.” 

A six-year-old child was listening, 
for the first time, to her Sunday School 
teacher tell of Jesus sending his 
disciples out into the world, giving 
them the Great Commission: ‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the 
Gospel.” Gripped by the story, she 
asked the inevitable question, “Miss 
Brown, did anyone go?” Thank God, 
the answer is “Yes, some people did.” 

But how limited and hesitant has 
been our response. When a missionary 
in India preached in a village where 
the Gospel had never been heard, he 
found eager listeners. Again and again 
they wanted to hear the story of Jesus’ 
birth, death and resurrection. At last 
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came the question, “How long has it 
been since these wonderful things hap- 
pened—one or two years ago?’ What 
a shame that so many centuries of 
silence should have passed since God 
manifested his love to the world! 
When—for our own sake and for the 
sake of others—will we begin to take 
God’s command seriously ? 


God reinforces His command with 
historic pressures that force men to 
obey. Even in the first Christian gener- 
ation, that pressure was necessary. 
Despite their Lord’s command to wit- 
ness for him “in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea and Samaria and to the end of 
the earth” (Acts 1:8), these first 
Christians ignored it—even as you and 
I. Perhaps they even rationalized their 
reluctance to leave Jerusalem by say- 
ing that ‘There are so many unbeliey- 
ers right here at home.” Possibly they 
were simply afraid or lazy. 


They might have sat for a long time, 
had not God goaded them to action. 
He did it by sending a bitter persecu- 
tion. Men were imprisoned and tor- 
tured. Some died. Only then did this 
infant church take the hint and move 
out of the city. The body of beliey- 
ers scattered throughout Judea and 
Samaria, and wherever they went they 
preached the Gospel. Paul says that he 
preached the Gospel of God’s grace 
from “‘necessity’’ (I Cor. 9:16), as a 
“slave rather than as a free man. In 
a profound sense this is true of every 
man who has accepted God’s mission. 

We have experienced a_ similar 
divine compulsion in our own genera- 
tion. The contemporary Christian, who 
has been satisfied to leave the study 


ind support of foreign missions in the 
nands of women (The United Luther- 
in Church in America merely equalled 
the Women’s Missionary Society , in 
anancial support of foreign missions— 
or its entire history!), suddenly found 
tself in a world that had no meaning- 
‘ul borders. Quadalcanal became as 
meaningful as Kalamazoo; Dakar, as 
Denver. We had to learn the hard 
way, but we learned. There isn’t any 
way by which a man can escape being 
. citizen of the whole world. 

When H. V. Kaltenborn was editor 
of The Brooklyn Eagle, his thought 
was governed by a motto that stood 
on his desk: ‘Always remember that 
1 dog fight in Brooklyn is more im- 
eortant than a revolution in China.” 
That proved to be the devil’s lie. 
Sradually H. V. Kaltenborn—and the 
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rest of us—had to discover that selling 
scrap iron to Japan, ‘because business 
is business’, meant funerals in Brook- 
lyn. Appeasement in Czechoslovakia 
was more important in Brooklyn than 
the fate of the Dodgers. A Christian 
church, that had forgotten it, had to 
be reminded by a politician that this 
is “one world” and by a novelist that 
“wherever the bell tolls, it tolls for 
thee.” Surely, “the sons of this world 
are wiser in their own generation than 
the sons of light’’ (Luke 16:8). 


How tragic, if God must take re- 
course in such violent tactics to arouse 
us to obedient action. Yet the whole 
of recorded history, in and out of 
the Bible, bears its testimony to the 
fact that no man neglects the com- 
mands of God without paying the 
consequences. 


IV 


The final strand I should like to 
identify in this missionary motive is 
closely related to the one just dis- 
cussed. Our own spiritual health de- 
pends upon it. In a Lutheran Evan- 
gelism mission in Brooklyn, recently, a 
teen-ager said to the regional director, 
“Pastor, what this mission needs is a 
slogan.” 

“But we have one,” was the answer. 
“You know, ‘Share Christ Today.” 

“O, but I mean something catchy. 
Like, ‘The soul you save may be your 
own.” 

Everyone laughed. Then they real- 
ized that this said exactly what a lot 
of us are slowly coming to recognize. 

An earlier generation thrilled to the 
tragic tale of “The man who lost his 
country” as the result of his refusal 
to acknowledge the responsibilities of 
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an officer in the armed forces. At the 
story's climax, the man breaks down 
when he reads the words of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott: 


“Breathes there a man, with soul 
so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 


This is my own, my native land?” 


But the poet continues, 


“That wretch, concentered all in self, 
Living shall forfeit fair renown 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
Into the vile dust from which he 

Sprung: 
Unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 

“Concentered all in self’’—is that 
not a fitting epitaph also for the man 
who denies his Christian loyalty, the 
obligations of God’s divine commis- 
sion? The privileges of Kingdom citi- 
zenship can belong only to those who 
acknowledge its responsibilities. 

A man—or a congregation—that is 
wrapped up in itself makes an insig- 
nificant package. It is only when he 
loses himself in a great cause that he 
touches the hem of greatness. ‘“Who- 
ever seeks to gain his life will lose 
it, but whoever loses his life will pre- 
serve it.” (Luke 17:33). 

Naturalists have discovered that fish 
seem to acquire or lose certain physical 
characteristics, depending upon the na- 
ture of the water in which they live. 
So with us. We develop “leanness of 
soul” or spiritual grandeur, depending 
upon the quality of the cause to which 
we give ourselves. Judas, who was 
called to be a disciple, set his own 
value at “thirty pieces of silver’? when 
he betrayed his Lord, Stephen, who 
was called to “wait upon tables’ so 
that other men might perform weigh- 
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tier tasks, became a spokesman for 
Jesus and died with his eyes upon 
him who was standing at the right 
hand of the Father. What happens to 
any man, depends upon what he 
chooses as his supreme goal. 

A recent writer says that statistics 
indicate that even in these prosperous 
years, American churchmen are giving 
for foreign missions at the rate of a 
nickel a week. Quite correctly he goes 
on to comment that God can, as he 
has so often demonstrated, do great 
and wonderful things even with 
nickels, as once his Son did with a 
boy’s lunch. That is not the question. 

It is this: What can God do with 
the well-to-do people who give him 
only a nickel each week for missions? 
Not much until they have quit think- 
ing of God’s mission in such petty 
terms. Otherwise they condemn them- 
selves to pettiness. 

Even our church activities can be 
petty and therefore tiresome. Many 
pastors and laymen have discovered 
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‘hat fact. If a congregation conceives 
of its task in terms of fine buildings 
and large bank balances it is as much 
entitled to be called “thou fool’ as 
‘he man who thought his wealth could 
»e stored away for his permanent com- 
vort. (Luke 12:16-21). These things, 
‘ike a fine set of craftsman’s tools, 
ure purchased, not to be admired, but 
ased. The church that forgets this, dies, 
no matter how ‘active’ its carcass 
seems to be. (Check Revelation 3:17 
“or Christ’s evaluation of that situa- 
ion. ) 

Many pastors have shrunk from 
crophets into oilers of ecclesiastical 
machiney. Church workers have some- 
“imes worn themselves to the point of 
collapse to promote organizations that 
nave ‘abandoned the love you had at 
first’ (Rev. 2:4), and forgotten their 
real reason for existence. 

How many Luther Leagues and 
‘Brotherhoods have failed because their 
leaders sought to attract members with 
the siren call, “Come, eat and be en- 
tertained,’ intsead of Christ’s call. “If 
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any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross 
daily and follow me.” (Luke 9:23). 
Even “evangelism visitors’ have been 
diverted from their tasks of winning 
men to faith in Christ, to adding more 
meaningless names to our membership 
lists. Little wonder that such evangel- 
ism fails to excite anyone. 

Whenever such distortions occur, 
there is a dual tragedy. One is the 
tragedy of those who should be helped, 
but are not. The other is the tragedy 
of those whom God intends to grow 
in grace, but who do not. A few years 
ago, E. Stanley Jones, once more en- 
route to India, was asked by reporters 
for a final message to the churches of 
America. It was, “Before the church 
can go farther, it must go deeper” 
until it understands the profound mo- 
tive for missions that inheres to the 
nature of God and His Gospel. Then, 
surely, we will pray with Miriam 
Teichner: 


God—let me be aware. 
Stab my soul fiercely with others’ 


pain, 

Let me walk, seeing horror and 
Stain, 

Let my hands, groping, find other 
hands, 

Give me the heart that divines, 
understands, 


Give me the courage, wounded, to 
fight, 

Flood me with knowledge, drench 
me in light, 

Please, keep me eager just to do my 
share. 

God—let me be aware. 


Then great will be our joy—and 
Christ's victory. 
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An interested Lutheran had furnish- 
d the two circus tents which would 
ouse the campers. The army contrib- 
«ed the cots. Local institutions and 
iends offered blankets and pillows. 
there remained only the excitement of 
ireeting the campers as they arrived 
“om Wisconsin, Texas, New York— 
iterally the four corners of the United 
cates. 


As they arrived I became more and 
ore doubtful and skeptical. The 
nung ladies appeared so glamorous 
ad the gentlemen so gentle that I 
-ondered how they would fare in ten 
ays of roughing it. 

This was a social service project. 
thus, it would take place in an area 
£ need. In fact, the shelter the work 
aumpers came to erect was to serve a 
‘ighborhood of highest depravity. 
there were few teenagers or young 
dults in that community who didn’t 
soast of “a record.” Here lived the 
ity’s problem citizens. 


That they would be a problem to 
ne campers became apparent that eve- 
ing. When all the work campers had 
‘rived, they moved into their camp 
‘te on a vacant lot adjoining a Luth- 
tan church. In this vacant lot they 
vere to erect a building to provide 
nelter for local children attending a 
cutheran day camp. 


The work camp officially opened 
ith worship service held in the base- 
nent of the church. But the neighbor- 
‘ood teenagers decided on an open- 
ag service of their own. Catcalls 
owned out the sounds of the pray- 
<s. Hymns were met with counter- 
ymns not planned for harmony. Jokes 
ad remarks and shuffling outside the 
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open doors and windows succeeded in 
removing any hope of a reverent at- 
mosphere within. At any moment the 
work campers would become ‘‘fed up,” 
and retaliate. The neighbors were hop- 
ing a riot would develop. 

The group outside the church in- 
cluded day campers—children from 
five to fourteen years. They had been 
told of the arrival of the work camp- 
ers and their purpose for coming. 
Some of these younger neighbors came 
to greet the work campers. Some came 
out of curiosity. Others knew the ex- 
citement that traveled wherever the 
teenagers ganged together and had 
come to watch or to participate in the 
event. A few clung unhappily to me 
and complained, “They said the work 
campers won’t last a day. They made 
bets that the camp will break up be- 
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fore morning.” 

At last the work campers inside 
faced the reality of the situation. The 
worship stopped. The campers started 
toward the door. Those outside clus- 
tered together ready for the fight. A 
work camper spoke first—a girl. She 
invited the hecklers to join the wor- 
shippers. She assured them of their 
welcome, but reminded them that this 
was a time dedicated to God and they 
would be expected to conduct them- 
selves accordingly. With the realiza- 
tion that there would be no fight, some 
of the neighborhood youth left. How- 
ever, a few entered the church. 

To claim that all went smoothly for 
the remainder of the camp session 
would be wishful thinking. After a 
trip to some local point of interest, the 
campers would return to find the cots 
upturned, everyone’s possessions 
thrown together on a heap somewhere, 
or some other disturbance—never any 
violence or theft. 

The neighborhood into which the 
work camp came is actually a com- 
munity of church people. At least half 
of them belong to the Lutheran 
Church. The leader of the teen gang 
is president of the Luther League. But 
in this neighborhood delinquency is 
the accepted pattern. A boy is not con: 
sidered a man until he has tangled 
with the law. Few had seen anyone liv- 
ing according to Christian teachings 
until the arrival of the work camp, 
Throughout the nine days, boys want- 
ing to know about th7s kind of person 
hung around continually. Sometimes 
they helped with the work, hammer- 
ing nails into walls, laying floors or 
shingling the roof. Sometimes they 
just stayed and watched. When the 
campers sat down to eat, every window 
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sill was occupied by teenage boys— 
who saw, not only an orderly meal— 
but one begun or ended with table 
worship. 

As they accompanied the work 
campers on their trips to local points 
of interest or joined them in carrying 
out various responsibilities for their 
group living, these local young people 
learned that more satisfaction can be 
gotten out of Christian co-operation 
than out of competition or conflict. 
They began to experience that it is 
more blessed to do something for oth- 
ers than to destroy what others have. 

When the shelter house was com- 
pleted and the campers returned to 
their home states, three of the neigh- 
borhood teenagers returned to the 
camp site to volunteer four weeks of 
leadership for the day camp. One of 
them was a parollee. He served the 
day camp as assistant to a pre-theo 
student who was getting group work 
experience through the day camp pro- 
gram. 

Then they were off—to the South, 
the East and the West. As their trains 
were swallowed up by the distant 
horizons I recalled my first impres- 
sion of those campers—that the girls 
were too glamorous and the gentle- 
men too gentle to rough it in this 
particular Christian communal living 
project. I wouldn’t have been concern- 
ed about the cold night in tents on 
hard cots, no hot water, or little pri- 
vacy from neighbors had I remember- 
ed that nineteen centuries ago there 
were also glamorous women who were 
able to endure all kinds of hardship 
for something in which they believed 
—and that He, Himself so ably proved 
that a gentle strength is the greatest 
kind of strength. 


Ridenhour 


Work camping has been the high 
soint in my Christian experience. I 
snow of no better way to learn what 
christian love can do. 

The thing that seems to impress 
nost people about a work camp is the 
villingness of young people to work. 
“hey can turn out a surprising amount 
if work when they get started. The 
york campers at Towners this past 
summer surprised the camp director, 
Dr. Herman Keiter, by painting the 
“creation building in little more than 
single day. 

There is no doubt that the work is 
ard, and it takes cooperation, to fin- 
sh the job successfully. But the knowl- 
‘dge that you are working side by side 
vith other Christian young people, 
vho are also giving themselves to the 
tame task, makes the work less tire- 
‘ome and more pleasurable. 


_ Recreation and Christian fellowship 
so along with work and study to form 
vital part of the program. Games 
ind songs are learned and new friend- 
hips are made. Plenty of good food 
‘dds to the pleasure of the week. Good 
‘ellowship, especially singing at the 
ables after the meals are finished, 
relps knit the whole group together. 

A lesson is also to be learned in the 
sccepting of responsibilities and carry- 
ng them out for the good of the whole 
sroup. There is a job for every one. 
if one person falls down on his job, 
1e lets the whole “family” down. 


There were two things that I learned 
it the Towners camp this past summer 
hat I consider to be very valuable. 
The first is the fact that a work camp 
5 not a charitable organization. Rath- 
it, it helps people help themselves. 


4 


Tom Ridenhour — Davidson, 
North Carolina (work cam- 
per) 


The second is the realization that work 
camping can do many things for many 
people. 

In this camp there was a girl from 
Connecticut who worked as a secte- 
tary fifty weeks a year and then had 
a two-week vacation. She devoted eight 
of her precious fourteen days to par- 
ticipation in the work camp. 

There was a boy in the Philadelphia 
camp who was reluctant to come and 
did so only after much persuasion. He 
was not greatly interested in the whole 
project, but after living in the camp 
community for two days, he began to 
catch the meaning of doing something 
out of Christian love. The rest of us 
could see him change and dig into the 
program. He became active in his local 
league when the camp was over and 
attended the Ann Arbor convention of 
the Luther League later that summer. 
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saty, picturesque work camp touch. 

This primitive set-up somehow s. 
us free to live for what is most im- 
portant in life—loving God and loving 
our fellowmen. I don’t have to tell 
you. You all know how hard it is to 
live up to this divine command in our 
daily routine. 

But here at the work camp it was 
different. Here work had meaning and 
dignity and served a definite need. 
The children who were going to use 
this shelter became good friends of 
ours. They were our constant com- 
panions as we cooked our meals, sawed 
the boards, sat around the campfire 
and banged out some tunes on the 
piano. They even helped with the 
dishes and then opened a hymnbook 
to join us in our daily service of wor- 


Eva Rostek — Riverside, New 


Jersey (Lutheran Children’s 


Bureau) 


Rostek 


Last summer I spent an unusual 
week in a section of Toledo, Ohio, 
that is utterly unknown to tourist traf- 
fic, I’m sure. Hidden behind a maze 
of railroad tracks, oil tanks, and fac- 
tories lies the little community of Iron- 
ville. One sunny afternoon in June, 
about 20 Luther Leaguers wound their 
way through this modern jungle of 
cement and steel in order to pitch their 
tents on an open field behind a weath- 
er-beaten church. We were going to 
build a shelter for a day camp. Since 
we wefe paying our way we had to 
live as simply as possible—two tents 
amidst the weeds for sleeping quarters, 
a church basement for recreation, wor- 
ship, and dining, an old fashioned 
stove for culinary exploits, and a primi- 
tive homemade shower for that neces- 
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ship. We began to love these kids— 
Micky, Junior, Freddy, Bobby, and all 
the others. And the one concrete ex- 
pression of our love was the sheltet 
which we built by the sweat of our 
brows. 

I’ve been using the word “our” : 
cause a work camp is a big family. Y = 
live cooperatively and do things to- 
gether with one mind. This community 
of life was one of the most wonderful 
parts of the work camp. Perhaps you 
haven’t yet experienced the loneliness 
of the city, the impersonal nature of 
the huge factory, office, or college. But 
if you have, you know how much we 
need to belong, not just to anything, 
but to something great. And this work 
camp was in reality an exciting ex- 
periment, something really great, if 
you only stopped to think about it. 
Imagine, we were in effect ‘“ambassa- 
dors for Christ,” pioneering along new 
frontiers to bring God’s love in Christ 
to His children. 


Dressel 


Stop, Look, and Listen—the familiar 
gn turns my thoughts, not to speeding 
ains, but to God. Today we are so 
wound up’ in the hustle and bustle 

the world, that we give only occa- 
onal thought to the will of God. “Be 
‘Jl and know that I am God.” 


Young and old alike must stop and 
ok to God, and /isten to His direc- 
ons. We must stop putting things of 
se world first. Our response to the 
we of Him who died for us requires 
at we take the trail of love and 
irvice to God and our fellow men. 


Look what strange things happen 
then we take the road of service. 
through the language of paint brushes, 
sws, and dirty hands, Luther Leaguers 
ave reached across the barriers of race 
ad misunderstanding; and, through 
neir work and witness, brought Jesus 
hrist to the communities where they 
articipated in “Operation Dirty 
lands,” the work camp program of 
xe Luther League of America. Aching 
vcks, sore muscles, tired feet and blis- 
ers are all part of work camps. These 
estimonies of Christian love and con- 
em have painted church interiors, 
wilt fences, cleared land, and process- 
d clothes for overseas relief. Ten com- 
nunities from New York to California 
vave been sites for these work projects 
‘uring the past two summers. 


Study, another important phase of 
york camping, enables campers to 
ealize the true Christian solutions to 
ocial problems prevalent in under- 
‘rivileged areas. Through study and 
wing among injustices, young Chris- 
vans developed enlarged visions and 
acreased their own faith in God. Wor- 
nip, together with informal recreation 


Richard Dressel — Mount Kis- 
co, New York, Wittenberg 
College (camper) 


strengthened the fellowship and en- 
abled us to become better acquainted. 


Publicity from the offices of the na- 
tional auxiliary pleaded for “Luther 
Leaguers with Dirty Hands.” Those 
who took part in the program found it 
to be a call from Christ to be His serv- 
ants. Workcampers readily discovered 
that the Christian Church is not only 
a group of worshippers in churches 
across the country, but a community of 
believers who //sten to God calling 
them to service. 


Now you too must /ésten! God needs 
you to spread His Gospel of love! 
Next summer give the Lord some of 
your free time, participate in the work 
camp program. You will find that 
through your setvice and witnessing 
God will use you to win others for 
Him. 
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Frances Reynolds — Newton, 
North Carolina, student at 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill (camper) 


Reynolds 


I could never tell completely what 
work camping has meant to me be- 
cause we seem not to be able to ex- 
press the things that mean the most 
to us. I may have received some things 
of which I am not even aware. Christ 
may have planted a seed and with 
prayer and guidance it may grow. 

One important thing I learned from 
the work camp I attended is the fact 
that these campers are average. They're 
not exceptional nor faultless. I was 
impressed by the way Christ could 
work through us. I felt the true grace 
of God. 

In Washington I had a chance to 
peek behind the walls of our govern- 
ment. I realized more than ever my 
responsibility as a Christian citizen. I 
saw the tremendous problems with 
which our leaders have to cope. And 
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I saw how much our leaders need God 
if they are to govern wisely. 

Another very special contribution of 
the work camp was for me to be able 
to live and work with members of the 
Negro race. As a Southerner J am con- 
cerned about such things because my 
life has so many different forces pull- 
ing on it. All I’ve known is: Negroes 
sit on the back of the bus; signs saying 
“For Whites Only’; Negroes who 
shout and rave for religion; stabbings 
and drunken brawls; illegitimate chil- 
dren; servants who steal; filth and 
foul odors; venereal diseases that Ne- 
groes carry. The common belief in my 
section of the country is that Negroes 
were not created with the same aptt- 
tudes as the white man. 

For years I have been aware that 
these statements were not true in 
many cases. But, because I was pulled 
by conflicting forces, I could never 
take a stand. 

Then I went to Washington, D.C., 
for a work camp. As I walked into the 
home of the Negro family with whom 
I would be living for several days, I 
felt strange and even unclean. I was 
ashamed of myself for feeling this 
way; nevertheless, my attitudes were 
deeply imbedded. In my memory, I 
couldn’t recall ever having met any 
clean Negroes. 

As the days past, the feeling left 
me. When I was around Muriel and 
Art and the others, I didn’t notice the 
color of their skin. I began to under- 
stand them better. I loved that entire 
congregation as much as I loved any 
congregation we visited while cara- 
vanning. Now I have an entirely new 
concept of integration. 

My experience as a work camper was 
very worthwhile, 


Belter 


‘This is my side of the story—the 
ife of a director of an LLA work 
mp. My husband and I were as- 
ened to a work camp at Tabitha 
ome, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

‘Tabitha is a beautiful home for 
tly 100 aged and 30 youngsters. We 
ere mainly concerned with working 
ith the aged, for they remained at 
home the year ‘round while the 
vungsters leave during the summer 
stay at foster homes. 

What a composite! Our campers 
me from Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
‘orth Carolina, Iowa, Maryland, 
‘itish Guiana, and we were from 
sinois. We had seven girls and five 
illows, all ranging from 16-25 years 
geage. 

Because we were such a small group, 
didn't take long to get acquainted. 
som the first day through the entire 
‘eek we had short-sheeting of beds, 
set T-shirts in the freezer, alarm 
‘cocks in the middle of the night, 
vimming parties, watermelon fights, 
‘iniature golf matches, and 11 p.m. 
uacks. These made full days even 
aller. 

We did everything imaginable; 
‘eaned radiators, washed windows, 
wheeled the aged in the out-of-doors, 
eeled potatoes, cleaned rooms, and 
id dishes. We had a retreat each 
4orning when two of the campers 
sould take care of devotions for the 
atire home. After supper we had an 
vening program of Bible study and 


Mrs. Ed Belter, Steeleville, 
Ohio (wife of director) 


discussion. By 10 we were finished 
with the program and all set for some 
sort of recreation. Our days were long 
and full, but wonderful! 

A stranger automatically thinks the 
main purpose of work camps is to 
“work.” But anyone who has pattici- 
pated knows that “‘working’’ is only 
part of the experience. Equally im- 
portant is living together as true 
Christians, serving our Saviour, learn- 
ing what has to be done by the Church, 
and developing better programs in our 
individual leagues. Bible study, dis- 
cussions, and speakers not only filled 
evening hours, but our hearts and 
minds also. 

I feel this has been the most enrich- 
ing experience in my entire life. It is 
something which I'll never forget. I 
feel this so strongly that I’d like to 
keep talking about it and, in so doing, 
encourage every leaguer to attend a 
work camp. 

Being a work camper is truly an act 
of stewardship which no one can or 
should ignore. Join with those of us 
who have been campers! You'll never 
in a million years regret it! 


Bagger 

Gathered in an informal circle, 
twenty work campers shared their ex- 
periences during the weekend work 
camp they had spent together. 

“What actually was accomplished 
here through our physical labor?” the 
director asked. 

“Well,” said Scotty, “for the past 
week we've been helping Albert and 
Bobby and his mother take the wall 
paper off, and the Center worker 
plastered the hole in the dining room 
ceiling. So today everything was ready 
for the painting to be done.” 
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“Yes,” said Albert, ‘‘and we got it 
all done, too—the living room, the 
dining room, the stairway, and the up- 
stairs hall!” 

“The whole library here at Haver- 
ford Center was finished too,” said 
Mrs. Williams. “It certainly will be a 
cheerful place for the children now.” 

“What was done down in the rectea- 
tion room,’ asked the director, “‘be- 
sides the coat rack that Gwen and I 
painted ?” 

“Ronnie painted two doors and I 
painted two,” said Audrey, ‘‘and Fritz 
and I painted two tables. Some of the 
girls painted the new book case in 
the office.” 

“You know,” Mr. Scheeler said, “It 
was a real revelation to me to see all 
that work get done—and it’s done 
well, too! I would never have thought 
such a small group could accomplish 
so much, so willingly—and have such 
a good time doing it.” 

“That statement,’ said the work 
camp director, “brings us to the next 
part of our discussion: Just how did 
we witness for Jesus this weekend and 
to whom ? 

“When the boys and girls come on 
Monday for their programs,’ Mrs. 
Mitchell said, “they're going to be 
surprised to see that room. They'll ask 
about it, and we can tell them about 
you leaguers working together to give 
them this happy place.” 

“Bobby’s home is a real cheerful 
place now, too. It'll be nicer to visit 
him. When people come in they'll be 


Mrs. Ralph Bagger, Lans-: 
downe, Pa. (director of week- 


end work camp) 


impressed with the change that pain 
can make.” 

“The landlord who finally provide 
the plaster will wonder at the Church’ 
sense of responsibility for nicer hous 
ing facilities.” 

“Let's consider another question, 
suggested the director. “What has thi 
work camp meant in your life an 
to your faith ?” 

“The realization that we’re so mucl 
alike. I’ve always lived in the suburb: 
some of you live here in the city, Frit 
comes from Germany .. . yet we ca 
all have fun together and work te 
gether and praise God together. I'r 
a Luther Leaguer, others are pastor: 
or teen-agers, or professional worker: 
or carpenters, or college students. Bu 
there’s a one-ness about the group. 

“Yes, it’s this unity which amaze 
me. Nowhere have I found a true 
example of Christian democracy an 
real Christian family life.” 

“There’s an intangible quality abou 
a work camp atmosphere which can b 
explained only as the presence of th 
Holy Spirit. We give thanks for Hi 
guidance in this opportunity to serve. 


Middleswarth 


“I’m not sure I want to go,’ 
said to my wife. “The whole thin; 
sounds like a rushed weekend to me. 

“Well, you’re always talking abou 
the values in new experiences—s' 
here’s your chance to pick up a few 
‘Luther Leaguers with Dirty Hands. 
Why not see what it’s all about?” 

So I went, guided by our daughtes 
She had attended work camp before 
There she got her hands dirty—n 
doubt about it—and ever after he 
spirits soared anytime the subject o 
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“ork camps came up. 

_ I received a bit of daughterly advice. 
"You'll need old clothes,’ she said, 
a few personal things, and be will- 
ag to pitch into the work like a good 


Pinally the day came when we were 
‘ff to the center where the work camp 
vas to be held. Already some of the 
aampers were at the job of painting 
valls and furniture. I was assigned to 
aint a room with several young 
seople. A negro boy and I shared a 
vucket of paint and splashed each other 
com time to time. Rose-colored paint 
jidn’t improve the appearance of 
‘ither one of us! 

Around the table that evening we 
eally began to get acquainted. We 
‘ound we were of different ages, na- 
ions, races, parishes, backgrounds, and 
sccupations. But we all had the same 
pirit for Christian service and fellow- 
pi. 

The next day began early, and was 
full one. Our work gave us no 
ime to wonder if we would like to 
ve somewhere else doing something 
Ise. If we should have had time to 
ysause, I’m sure no one would have 
tad any desire to be any other place 
loing any other thing. 

_ By noon we finished our painting 
orojects in the center. Then we went 
lown the street to the house of a poor 
vidow to paint two rooms on the 
irst floor and the staircase and hall 
upstairs. What a change our little bit 
xf work did! But what an enormous 
change it produced on the faces of 
he ones who lived there as they saw 
dinginess brightened. 

Sunday, the last day, was spent 
sharing meal-time duties, more Bible 
ttudy, and worship with a nearby in- 


The Reverend Harner R. 
Middleswarth — Lansdowne, 


Pa. (father of former camper, 
who decided to participate) 


ter-racial congregation. There our re- 
ception warmed our hearts, and we 
knew we were participating in the 
communion of the saints. 

Late afternoon came, and it was 
time to return home. Friends are not 
quickly separated, so we lingered long 
over our good byes. We knew that 
our friendship with one another had 
come only by way of our fellowship 
of service for our Lord and Master. 

It was a rushed week-end, but gone 
and the greatest! 


Fray 

The whole caravanning program in- 
itiated by the Luther League has been 
a kind of “work project’? in many 
respects. The resultant values observed 
by us as parents in the lives of partici- 
pating leaguers have been positive 
and worthwhile. Work projects have 
brought into clearer focus these values 
and augmented them. Christians have 
always profited by work projects. 

Young people especially are eager to 
work in groups, to feel that they have 
a contribution to make, not so much 
in the “church of tomorrow,” but now. 
The first value derived from these 
work projects as observed by parents 
is the feeling on the part of young 
people that there is a tangible service 
they can render in their youth that 
will be concrete and enduring. 

Another, a very important and essen- 
tial value, is the development of self- 
reliance. Under the guidance of re- 
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sourceful and sympathetic pastors, 
young people can learn many ways in 
which to employ their talents for con- 
structive service to the Church. Every 
young person with even a minimum 
ambition to serve, rejoices in an honest 
way when recognized as capable of 
rendering a service. This recognition 
gives encouragement to serve more fre- 
quently and unselfishly. 


A third value is the conscious or 
unconscious loyalty to the work to 
which Christ has called them. There 
is a realization that they are co-laborers 
with Him and that only through this 
working-together can Christ's King- 
dom be preserved. “Take my hands, 
and let them move at the impulse of 
Thy love; take my feet and let them 
be swift and beautiful for Thee.” 
Young people can understand the full 
meaning of those words when a 
Luther League work project combines 
meditation, group worship, and study 
programs with manual labor. The re- 
quirement that each leaguer work out 
a devotional program for use at the 
beginning of the day keeps before 
them the awareness that this is the 
Lord's work and only through His 
guidance can it be used for the realiza- 
tion of those objectives involved in 
the design and construction. 

The very fact that these projects call 
fo: free voluntary labor has a peculiar 
value in educating youth to know the 
meaning of true stewardship. Our 
young people are more enthusiastic 


Dr. John H. 
College, 


Fray—Marion 
Marion, Virginia 


(parent) 
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than many adults to give themselve 
wholeheartedly to Christ once the 
have caught the enthusiasm of selfles 
service. The very fact that our Church 
through the Luther League, is makin; 
provision to assist in building into th 
lives of our young people a deepe 
loyalty to Christ and His Church 
should be tangible evidence that we are 
genuinely desirous of profiting by the 
service they can render now and the 
greater contribution they can make ir 
the future as a result of this presen 
training. 

Youth has always been tealistic 
practical, and critical of a faith tha 
does not give visible evidence of it: 
power and compassion for the need: 
of others. They would agree witt 
James when he says, “If a brother o1 
sister is ill-clad and in lack of daily 
food and one of you says to them 
‘Go in peace, be warm and filled, 
without giving them the things needec 
for the body, what does it profit? Sc 
faith by itself, if it has no works, i: 
dead.” 

Work projects have been as valu. 
able, if not more so, to the youns 
people who have been engaged in the 
projects as the recipients of this em- 
ployment. The feeling of having a part 
in the ongoing program of the Church 
especially in the area of social action 
has created a feeling of security anc 
of belonging. The work itself ha: 
generated a spirit of friendship among 
youth from widely-separated sections 
of the country—a Christian fellowshir 
that will be of lasting value to the 
Church. A sense of stewardship ha: 
decidedly enriched the lives of these 
young people more than they can fully 


evaluate at the present time. 
| 


Hertz 


When one of his young people sets 
“ut on a pioneering expedition in the 
‘fe of the church, a pastor experiences 
eelings of both adventure and anxiety. 


_ Such mixed emotions were mine one 
arm afternoon in late June when 
Marianna Johnston left for the Luther 
seague work camp at Towners, New 
York. How would she fare? Would 
‘ne find herself lost among strangers, 
‘lone in the midst of a group in which 
‘ne would probably be the youngest ? 
after all, most of them would be 
ollege students, and she had just fin- 
shed her sophomore year in high 
chool. Most of them were experienced 
“aguers, and she was the president 
sf a league that was not yet six 
nonths old. 

I believed in work camps. I had 
istened to the enthusiastic accounts 
of the work campers at Ann Arbor. I 
sew from my own experience the 
miracle that comes from living together 
vith other Christians in devotion and 
vork, in comradeship and recreation. 

knew—for myself. I believed—on 

the basis of my own experience. But— 
‘ould it work for others? 
_<As Marianna went off to work 
tamp, the adventure was not hers 
done. I was putting my own convic- 
ions to the test. I believed that the 
communion of saints, when it is a 
community of consecrated labor, 
-ooted in the Word, would be a com- 
munity in which the Holy Spirit be- 
stowed His gifts bountifully. Here 
‘growth in grace, strengthening in 
‘aith, patience in suffering, and hope 
n everlasting life’’ would be intensi- 
ded and made more meaningful. 

It was not my convictions alone that 


Dr. Karl H. Hertz, Springfield, 


Ohio (local pastor) 


were being put to the test. Our Luther 
League was small. If it was to grow 
strong, it needed a sense of adventure; 
it needed the excitement of accom- 
plishment. It needed imaginative, in- 
spired leadership. True, six Leaguers 
(half our membership) had gone to 
an LLA weekend work camp. That was 
worthwhile, but it was only a begin- 
ning. This work camp was something 
bigger, more challenging. 

How did it turn out? 

Briefly put, Marianna wants to go 
caravanning. She wants to go to the 
LLA convention next summer. She 
came back inspired, enthusiastic, full 
of ideas, and consecrated. The result 
was far beyond my expectations or hers 
—with blessings still to come. 

I have a new dream. The dream is 
that each year one of my leaguers can 
go to work camp—that work camps 
may grow until leaguers from every 
congregation may take part. And as 
this dream comes true, the Casstown 
Luther League and every other league 
will know and feel more deeply what 
it means to belong to a company of 
saints at work. 

And in the future our ULCA will 
be even more fully than ever before 
a comradeship of saints who labor to- 
gether in the Lord. 


* 
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Want to throw an _ inexpensive 
party? A huge pile of newspapers is 
about all you need to make this social 
a real gone success! Of course, lots of 
originality will help. 


PARTY 


First of all, advertise your party. 
Send out invitations on postcards. 
Paste a piece of newspaper on the card. 
On this paste a paper listing time, 
date, place, etc. Use the same idea 
for posters, making them larger. If 
you have an opportunity at some other 
informal gathering of your leaguers, 
advertise the party by being a newsboy. 
Carry a newspaper and call out, “Extra, 
extra! Big party being held by 
——-— Luther League.” 


different and inexpensive 


There are countless ideas for deco- 
rations with a newspaper theme. Cover 
the walls with newspapers. Make 
fringed hangings from newspapers. 
Pin advertisements on curtains. Cover 
tables with newspaper-table cloths and 
use a typewriter or dictionary for a 
center-piece. Make flowers out of the 
comic section. You take it from there. 


by 


James Kruger 


. Congenial Interviewers 


Give each person a light-weight 
aper bag to place on his right hand. 
‘hen he goes around and speaks to 
ests, shaking their hands. The idea 

to wear the paper bag out by shaking 
ands so often. As a penalty for those 
*ho do not have their paper bags 
token by the end of a designated 
ime, blow up their paper bags and 
treak them on their heads. 


. Proofreaders Maze 


,Give each player two cards—one 
nk and one green. Pink cards have 
uestions. On the green card, the 
‘layer is to write the answer to the 
yuestion. All of the cards are gathered, 
ihuffled, and then redistributed. Have 
nlayers read the question and give the 
imswer on the card they have. There 
‘re some ridiculous combinations that 
vill cause a lot of laughter. 


». Newspaper Relay 

This is probably an old favorite with 
rour group. Line up in relay teams. 
Give each person two pieces of news- 
saper. In this relay to the goal and 
yack to the starting line, each player 
must race by stepping on his papers. 
As he steps off one, he moves it into 
dOsition to step on again. 
- Don’t make the goal too distant. 
This is a back-breaking game. For 
variety, you may request that every 
other team member does not touch the 


newspaper with his hands. He must 
shuffle down and back to the goal. 


4, Want-Ad Relay 


Place a large blackboard several feet 
from the lines. Allow five or ten min- 
utes for each team to compose a want- 
ad containing as many words as there 
are players on the team. 

Give the leader of each team a piece 
of chalk. As the whistle blows, he 
runs down to the blackboard, writes 
the first word of the want-ad, and 
then returns to his line. He hands the 
chalk to the second person and he 
runs down to write the second word. 

Legibility should be stressed, but 
speed determines the winning group. 


5. Clipping Advertisements 

Another relay race for any number 
of people. At a reasonable distance 
from the head of each line, place a 
table containing a complete edition of 
a newspaper and a pair of scissors. 
Give each player a slip of paper con- 
taining the name of: the advertisement 
which he should find. 

All newspapers, of course, should 
be identical, and the slips of paper 
should list the same advertisements. 
When the whistle blows, the first 
player runs to the table, finds the ad- 
vertisement referred to on his slip of 
paper, neatly cuts it out, folds up the 
newspaper again, places the scissors on 
top of it, and runs back to the starting 
place (with his ad in his hand) to tab 
the next runner. The team that has 
everyone back in his original place 
with an ad is the winning group. 


6. Advertising Slogans 


Even as it requires ingenuity to write 
advertising slogans, so it requires 
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cleverness to assemble words from 
familiar slogans. Take slogans such 
as “from contented cows’, “hasn't 
scratched yet’, “stops B.O.”, time to 
retire’, etc. Type these on paper, one 
word to a papet. These words are 
distributed and players hunt out their 
partners. When the three of them find 
one another, they can stand together 
and wait for the others to finish. 


7. Picture Puzzle 

This is a pencil-paper game. Cut 
out pictures of well-known people 
(actresses, local people, sports heroes, 
etc.) Paste these on paper and number 
them. Each person has a sheet of paper 
with corresponding numbers. As the 
Pictures are passed around, players 
write down the names of the famous 
personages. 


8. Slogans and Products 


Hand out mimeographed advertis- 
ing slogans to leaguers. Ask them to 
fill in the name of the article adver- 
tised. Here are some ideas: 

1. It floats. (Ivory Soap) 

2. Chases dirt. (Dutch Cleanser) 

3. Covers the earth. (Sherwin and 
Williams Paint) 

4. New, swept-wing (Dodge) 

5. His Master’s Voice. (Victrola) 


9. Sports Section 

Ask for two volunteers for this one. 
Both are blindfolded and given folded 
newspapers. They have a fight by swat- 
ting each other with the newspapers. 
Their vigorous activity will be amusing 
to all on-lookers. 


10. Fashion Page 


A newspaper party wouldn’t be fun 
without dressing up and appearing in 
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print. Divide into groups of two. One 
member of the couple is given ten 
minutes in which to dress the othe 
person in a newspaper outfit. You may 
designate the type of fashion design- 
ing to be done—an evening gown, 2 
party dress, a dress for the office, etc. 

Or you might pick a fashion from 
the newspaper, tack it up at a central 
place, and have contestants try to copy 
it. The one coming the closest to the 
original design is the winner. 


11. Women’s Section 


Needless to say, by this time every- 
one’s hungry. So, bring on the refresh- 
ments. Why not tty to keep your re- 
freshments right in line with the 
scheme. Serve sandwiches of dark 
bread with a white cheese spread. 
Chocolate cake with white icing will 
carry the theme. Or vanilla ice cream 
with chocolate syrup. Serve mints and 
licorice and hot chocolate with marsh- 
mallows (or coffee with cream and 
sugar). 

Depending upon the refreshments, 
you could wrap the lunches in news- 
paper and hand out to partners. Or 
if you ate formal and eat at a table, 
don’t forget the newspaper table 
cloth. 


12. Editorial Section 


One of the most significant parts of 
a newspaper is the editorial section. 
Here the editor can print subjects as 
he sees them. He can speak very 
frankly about his beliefs. 

Use the editorial section of your 
party as your devotional. Base devo- 
tions on the Scriptures. God’s Word is 
revealed for us. As a basis for the 
talk, use II Peter 1:21; John 20:31; 
and John 21:25. 


“Moses discovers Pharaoh’s daugh- 
wer (THEME ONE) 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


by EUGENE HoEFTMAN 


The Ten Commandments 
(Paramount) 

In a year of big pictures with big 
budgets and big casts, and running to 
length, it is obvious that no one is go- 
ing to top Cecil B. DeMille, the winner 
and still champion! From biblical and 
historical sources he tells in straight- 
forward manner the story of Moses, 
deliverer of the people of Israel from 
the bondage of Egypt. Charlton Hes- 
ton as Moses and Yul Brynner as 
Rameses (later Pharaoh) are pitted 
against each other, first in the court, 
then before all the people. 

Outstanding special effects. Moses 
turning the Nile red, and producing 
the other plagues, are impressive and 
dramatic. The Passover is especially 
eerie. Finger of God writing the Com- 
mandments on tablets of stone is awe- 
some. A powerful tale and one well 
calculated to reach the 800,000,000 
world-wide market at which it is 
aimed. No modern application is made 
unless you count the DeMille prologue 
reference to the freedom of the in- 
dividual as against being a slave of 
the state. VistaVision and Technicolor. 
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Moses 
discovers 
God 

(THEME TWO) 


The Girl He Left Behind 
(Warner Bros.) 


If it’s laughs you want, here is a 
broadly played comedy on Army train- 
ing camp life, peacetime period. Tab 
Hunter, spoiled and irresponsible, fails 
to keep up his grades and lands at 
Fort Ord. Resentful and non-coopera- 
tive he soon becomes the number one 
problem child of his unit and the 
despair of his sergeant (Murray Ham- 
ilton). 

All Tab wants is “out” (of the 
Army) and back to his girl (Natalie 
Wood). Even a dishonorable discharge 
seems to appeal, but the happenstance 
rescue of 4 men caught on the field of 
fire during maneuvers intervenes and 
the final scene shows Tab (now a 
sergeant) busily engaged in moulding 
raw recruits as he once had been. 
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From the novel just-published by 
Marion Hargrove, of “See Here, Pri- 
vate Hargrove” fame. 


Hunter would wed Wood? 


coward the Unknown 

(Warner Bros.) 

‘Test piloting experimental jet and 
cket-type planes can be a dangerous 
isiness, as witness what happened to 
< X-2 only a few days after this film 
1s previewed. However, it also makes 
t an exciting human interest story 
string William Holden, Lloyd No- 
a, Virginia Leith, and Charles Mc- 
caw. 

‘Bill, a Korean war veteran, but vic- 
‘a of a brainwashing incident, makes 
vast ditch appeal to Base Commander 
olan for reassignment as a test pilot. 
oyd is not inclined to give him that 
‘ance, but does permit him to fly 
hase,’ a sort of observer-role. This 
-enough, however, to enable Bill to 
‘ove his mettle, and before long he 


MEMO 


WRITE 


nesolution 7 


is in the X-2 rocket program as well 
as in Virginia's arms. 

Good aerial photography and some 
heretofore ‘‘classified’’ material; also 
an authentic recorded “sonic boom.” 
WarnerColor. 


Eugene Hoeftman sees about a 


dozen movies each month and se- 


lects the better ones for review. 


Reviews In Next Issue 
Battle Hymn 
The Rainmaker 


| will pre-enroll now in 
a Lutheran college. 


The Board of Higher Education 

The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633-16th Street, N.W. 

Washington 9, D. C. 
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“Happy are they which hear the word of 


God and follow it.”’ 


ee an nee a 
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Our devotions for 1957 appear 
through special arrangement with 
ONE Magazine, and are used with 
permission. Copyright 1957. All rights 


reserved. 


about the author 


Author of this guide is a young Midwest- 
ern youth worker whose baptismal certificate 
reads “Clayton Durward Roa.” But to save 
space, he calls himself “Dar” Roa. 


Dar Roa is a native of Eau Claire, Wis., 
where his father is a factory worker. He has 
attended Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis.; 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; University of 
Minnesota; Luther Theological Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minn. (graduating in 1950), and the 
University of South Dakota. At present he is 
pastor of Bethel Church, Minneapolis. 


Dar was stricken with acute polio in the 
epidemic of 1946, leaving paralysis of the 
lower limbs. But with the aid of braces and 
crutches and a remarkable amount of God- 
given enthusiasm and energy he has become 
not only an active pastor, but an enthusiastic 
Bible teacher and evangelist for hundreds 
of young Lutherans. } 


Ouiet Gime 


These daily devotions for 1957 will be shared by young 


people of the American, Evangelical, Free, and United 


Evangelical Lutheran Churches as well as our U.L.C.A. 


| TUES.—Matthew 1 

At the beginning of a new year 
e like to review the old. Matthew 
‘0 begins by looking back. Dry read- 
9g? Not if we’re familiar with these 
Id Testament friends. Jesus’ family 
ee offers fascinating study; it shows 
im as the son of man. His virgin 
itth shows Him to be also the Son 
* God. His purpose is pointed out in 
is very name, 21. Have you let Him 
arsue His purpose in your life? God 
ith you—that’s what Emmanuel 
deans, v. 23. 

WED.—Matthew 2 

Fresh discoveries are fun to find. 
Tell do so daily if we learn to 
ok. For example, how many “wise 
ven” were there? Fiction calls them 
aree kings. It’s a fact that all really 
ise men worship .. . and worship 
esus! The footnote on v. 6 sends us 
ack 700 years to illustrate fulfilled 
tophecy. If God is faithful in fulfill- 
ig such a humble detail, He'll keep 
lis promise to you today too. Test 
fim on 5:8. That's our memory 
werse of the week.” 
3 THURS.—Matihew 3 
‘Matthew jumps 30 years between 
napters 2 and 3. “John” means God 
gracious. Gracious was He in select- 
sg such a “‘he-man”’ to introduce our 
avior. Dare to point out Christ to 


your pals as he did? Dare to speak to 
the “wheels” straight as in 7-10? V. 
11 clarifies the authority of Jesus over 
John. 
4 FRI.—Matthew 4 

Even the first word is comfort- 
ing. Jesus met fresh temptations right 
after His new spiritual experience 
(baptism). We do too. Marvelous that 
God can use both spiritual lifts and 
let-downs to stimulate our growth. If 
we Jet Him! Check each “‘let’” in 
James 1:2-15. To misquote Scripture 
is a devilish device to attain selfish 
ends. Compare Satan’s statements with 
O.T. quotes that he misquotes; see 
footnotes. His way was force; Jesus’ 
way is faith. 

5 SAT.—Matthew 5:1-26 

The first phrases remind of the 
necessity of a daily “quiet time” 
lest our crowded lives crowd Christ 
out. Locate on a map each geographical 
mention thus far. Compile the number 
of O.T. quotations as you proceed. 
Why? To sense the author’s slant. Is 
the Sermon on the Mount directed 
primarily to Christians or to pagans? 
Take comfort from 10-12, Take a mo- 
ment to light a candle, then jot down 
each insight you get from a comparison 
of it with the words in 14-16. Have I 
underlined 5:8 both in my Bible and 
in my memory ? 
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6 SUN.—Matthew 5:27-48 
The New Testament .is well 
named. Christ contrasts the old and 
the new tests of basic truth. Heart 
attitudes affect hand actions. The 
former breeds the latter. Therefore 
“my son, give me your heart” . . 
“for from it flow the springs of life.” 
Jot down specific actions on your part 
that reveal attitudes lurking within 
that are not Christlike. Confess them. 
Write down 1 John 1:9. Now throw 
the confession sheet away. Keep God’s 
promised pardon to guard your heart 
from rehashing sins now forgiven. 
7 MON.—Matthew 6:1-98 
We found ‘reward’ mentioned 
in 5:12. How often in Chapter 6? 
While we are the “justification through 
faith’’ Church, Scripture pulls also on 
the other oar—judgment by works 
with resultant rewards. Judgment on 
account of our faith here; judgment 
according to our works hereafter. See 
ASD 1285 GARDE |ein, l/s Wile, MOEA 7/5 
IN (Cos, HSNO S Ee, WSs Ie, ZOE. 
22:12. List ways you have already 
been rewarded for accepting God's 
promises. 
8 TUES.—Matthew 6:19-34 
Focus on our self frightens us. 
Focus on our Savior frees us. Anxiety 
paralyzes. Activity frees, 7f channeled 
within 6:33 (our memory verse for 
this week). Tell Jesus about your 
fears. A college freshman found free- 
dom from fear of speaking up in 
class through II Tim. 1:7. 
9 WED.—Matthew 7 
Linger long on each word of 
command. Stop to answer each ques- 
tion on paper. Giving can boomerang, 
y. 2. Though chapters 5-7 are directed 
to Christ’s disciples, He calls them 
hypocrites. How foolish to use the 
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presence of hypocrites as a reason for 
not joining the church! Nine of us 
are what we want to be. 7:7 is easily 
remembered if the verbs ask, knock, 
seek are hooked to a-s-k. Are people 
basically good or bad, v. 11? Why is 
the Golden Rule inadequate as a life 
philosophy? Does the “few” in v. 14 
include you? 
10 THURS.—Matthew 8:1-17 

The Christian life assumes need 
for valley experiences too. In v. 15 
we see the beautiful balance of a 
Christian. Jesus takes the initiative to 
heal a sick soul. The normal response 
is to rise from our depths to serve 
Him. What we do is because of what 
He has done. Balanced Christians 
never separate believing and behaving. 
Neither do they reverse the order. 
It’s first creed, then conduct. How 
will your believing in Christ today 
show up in your behaving Christ to- 
day ? 

11 FRI.—Matthew 8:18-34 

Born in barn and buried in a 
borrowed grave! Yet Jesus offers 
riches to others. He provides freedom 
from anxiety over our families (21 
22), freedom from fear (26) anc 
freedom from devilish devices (32) 
VY. 34 is a current commentary op 
American church-going. In one con- 
gregation 96% believed in God but 
only 50% claimed His presence i 
their lives. How about you? Does He 
merely cleanse your sins or also contro! 
yout life? 

12 SAT.—Matthew 9:1-17 

In v. 2 “their” suggests the 
supreme value of fellowship with folks 
in the faith. The paralytic is included 

“their faith.” The reaction in v. & 

fens in our day from atomic powet. 
Why not also from atoning powet; 


“amatic 9:9 is all Matthew reveals 
‘out himself. The marvelous grace of 
od redeems men as low as Levi, then 
2s them to great service. Christ calls 
« completely new lives, not just 
‘tched up spots. 

i 3 SUN.—Matthew 9:18-38 

' Imagine yourself to be the ruler 
18) with the dying daughter. Are 
tu leading Christ and other Chris- 
ins, 19, into contacts with your 
ved ones? How? Do you resent in- 
usions, like 20-22? Does it seem 
vange to you that Christians are 
aghed at? Christ was, 24b. Observe 
sw Christ's gifts to us are limited 
ly by our willingness to receive, 29. 
te the same logic in 34? Which of 
‘ese ministries in 35 fits your abilities 


jst ? 
14 MON.—Matthew 10:1-23 
,” A “disciple is a learner or 
‘lower. An “apostle” is a sent one, 
representative. Contrast these two 
tms in Luke 6:13. Which are you— 
lower or leaders? Both at different 
mes! List on paper hints on the 
‘OW of evangelism by the Master 
vangelist. Only after the disciples 
id been with Jesus could He send 
vem off as His apostles. Thus my 
ving in His Word daily helps me 
sry Christ to the world around me. 
15 TUES.—Matthew 10:24-42 
Compare your hurts and slights 
ith the way Jesus was treated. If 
e want to be more like Christ con- 
antly, we can expect unpleasant ex- 
eriences and sacrificial situations. 
voes 33 lead you to ask for forgive- 
ess? Christ calls for clear-cut loyalty. 
very action and attitude today is 
ther for or against Christ. The very 
rst law of living is v. 39. This para- 
ox is more easily understood by mar- 


ried people. Surrender to one another 
in Christian marriage offers fresh free- 
dom not available outside marriage. 
We surrender to survive; we survive 
to serve, 42. 
16 WED.—Matthew 11 
Any significance in sequence of 
“teach and preach’? How quickly 
the prophecy of 10:17ff became John’s 
experience. It’s easy to be critical of 
predecessors. For Jesus’ estimate of 
His, see 11. Ever hear, but not listen ? 
That's the bite of 15. Locate on a map 
the cities of 20. Though highly favor- 
ed, they fizzled. Why? Makes sense to 
divide the quotation between 26 and 
27. Greek for “‘give” in 28 is “I will 
lead you into rest.” Draw an oxen 
yoke. What does it say to you? 
17 TUES.—Matthew 12:1-21 
Fortunately for Jesus, He knew 
Scripture well. Memorizing, as evi- 
dent in 3, 5, 7, is hard work, but 
pays off. What kind of voice inflection 
do you suppose Jesus used in 13? 
Practice it aloud. Does your voice 
convey Christ? Does your singing 
share the Savior? Try to make it 
through every verse of “Praise to the 
Lord,” our hymn for this month. 
18 FRI.—Matthew 12:22-50 
Think through what amazes 
you about Christ, 23. We take Him 
so for granted. We cheat ourselves of 
the exhilaration of His exciting pres- 
ence. When President Eisenhower's 
caravan sped through our city its route 
led right past my home. I had camera 
poised, distance measured, light gauged 
... but I got no picture. I failed to cock 
the shutter! To hesitate to choose sides 
is to lose amazing insights. It is said 
of Thorvaldsen’s statue of The Appeal- 
ing Christ, “You can’t really see His 
face until you kneel at His feet.” The 
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sin in 31-32 is resisting the Holy 
Spirit’s attempts to show us our sin. 
19 SAT.—Matthew 13:1-30 
Skim all of this chapter in 
search of seven striking pictures. These 
parables are pictures tossed in along- 
side a truth. Thus folks can get IT 
(dlustration plus truth). Our lives can 
be pictures for Christ as they illustrate 
truths. He taught. Since pictures have 
more power than multiplied para- 
gtaphs, letting others view Christ 
through us is potent witness. Central 
truth in each parable here is the ““King- 
dom of God” which means variously: 
Christ’s rule, His reign, or the realm 
in which He rules. 
20 SUN.—Matthew 13:31-58 
Comforting that Christ used 
the almost invisible mustard seed to 
illustrate how small beginnings can 
grow in influence. Thank Him for 
little ways you've influenced others for 
Christ. How will you be His leaven 
today? Do you find within yourself 
all four types of soil? When are you 
most receptive ? How can we lead teen- 
age friends from slavery to trinkets 
to treasures in Christ? Have I found 
the pearl of great price? 
1 MON.—Matthew 14:1-21 
List basic pressures that in- 
fluenced Herod. For example, family 
loyalty, public opinion, etc. True with 
you too? In 13-21 imagine yourself 
as a member of the mob, then a 
disciple of Jesus, then a child in the 
crowd, then Jesus Himself, especially 
as related to the previous paragraph. 
Abundance flows from dedication— 
even bread and fish. It’s so important 
to let Christ have our all. Otherwise 
He can’t bless us abundantly. 
7) TUES.—Matthew 14:22-36 
A daily “quiet time’ is not 
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monastic, but Christ-like, 22-23. Un- 
derline ‘“‘alone.’’ Match, then memo- 
rize 14:27b with 28:20b. Even power- 
fui Peter sank when his attention 
shifted from the Savior to his situation 
and himself. “Keep looking unte 
Jesus ...’’ Fear fades as I look at Jesus. 
I need only ‘“‘come” with my concerns 
to Christ. To come is to admit need 
and then admit Him in to supply that 
need. 


y) WED.—Maithew 15 

The Pharisees were the largest 
religious-political group of that day. 
Extremely legalistic, many of their 
kind remain today. Their famaliarity 
with things religious was confused 
with bemng religious. The scribes were 
secretaries charged with exact copying 
of the Scripture. Their familiarity with 
the text led to a status of authority, 
These “lawyers” multiplied God's 
basic Law until at Christ’s time 248 
do’s and 365 don'ts were attached to 
Sabbath commandments alone, not to 
mention the others. Why did Jesus 


object ? 
24 THURS.—Matthew 15:21-39 
Tested faith tends to triumph. 
This prayer, 25, takes no learning to 
pray. But it does take deep longing. 
Thank God for heartaches that crowd 
you to Christ, 31b is the natural re- 
sponse of lives touched by Christ. In 
what specific ways will your life glorify 
God today? It’s “in the desert’ of our 
dry dullness that Jesus offers His re- 
freshment. If you are spiritually 
parched today, review memorized 
promises for real refreshment. We too 
can be “‘satisfied.” avsh 


25 FRI.—Matthew 16 
For “the sign of Jonah” see 
Jonah 3:4-5. The Sadducees were the 


‘tural clique, less numerous and less 
igious than the Pharisees. The two 
sups found little in common, other 
sn mutual opposition to Jesus. 
Ser’s confession in 16:16 highlights 
ss central section of Matthew. The 
jock” is not Peter’s person but his 
th in Christ. (Footnotes reveal the 
ference in the Greek.) Contrast 16 
th 23. Then compare 1 Cor. 10:12 
th Jude 24 and 21. Jot down in- 
hts you find in 24-28. 


6 SAT.—Matthew 17 
*™ Though Peter slipped, “after 
days’ he was ready for new 
ights. (Ever spend six days around 
ar Bible in your home congrega- 
in? Even Peter needed such.) Put 
urself in Peter's place from 16:21 
- through 17:8. The experience of 8 
a be repeated in your life, through 
emans 10:17... . and reflected in 
sur life through James 1:2. A great 
iclear scientist got headlines in an- 
suncing that 1/450th of a pound of 
dium could lift a battleship to the 
p of the Alps. Jesus long ago spoke 
power—1/500th of a pound—that 
wuld dump a mountain into the ocean! 


17 SUN.—Maithew 18:1-20 

4 Is “become like little children” 
- 3 literal or figurative? See context. 
he “‘little ones” in 6 are infants; the 
iteek uses another word for children 
at walk. Can these less-than-one- 
sar-olds “‘believe,’’ according to 
‘sus ? See 6. Does 6b apply to refusing 
aptism for infants? Why are tempta- 
ons necessary? Act on 15 today. Note 
dur responsibility to take the initia- 
ve, even when wronged. 


28 MON.—Matthew 18:2-12 
The man forgiven $10 million 
as unwilling to forgive $17. Am I 


willing to forgive the hurts that 
dampen my spirit and fade my friend- 
ships? I surely can when I consider 
how much it cost Christ to forgive 
me! 35 is strong but true. It reflects 
Mt. 5:14. I can’t even pray the Lord’s 
Prayer expecting forgiveness unless I 
am forgiving. Whom shall I forgive 


first ? 
29 TUES.—Maithew 19 

With one of three American 
marriages dissolving in divorce, sat- 
uration with the Savior's point of view 
is most needful. God’s plan is one man 
and one woman united for life. His 
accommodation to human frailty, ex- 
plained in 8, is quickly followed by 
9. “Mental cruelty” and other court 
“reasons are better avoided before 
marriage than after. Are you cultivat- 
ing a wholesome Christian person- 
ality. 
3 WED.—Matthew 20:1-16 

A ball resting on a flat surface 
is in contact at only one point. So 
also with parables. The one point in 
1-16 is reversal of position: those 
thinking themselves first now may find 
themselves last, and vice versa. See 
also Mark 10: 31 and Luke 13:30. 
A denarius is about like our quarter. 


3] THURS.—Matthew 20:17-28 

Jesus was not “on the go” 
without a goal, v. 17. What’s your 
goal as you find yourself so busy in 
life? What's your purpose in life? 
Can you state it on paper? Have you 
been asked recently, “How are you?” 
More needful to ask “Why are you?” 
Vs. 20-28 show us our basic selfish- 
ness so strikingly. Even John! Even 
me! Underline the secret of success in 
26-28. Is its direction inward or out- 
ward ? 
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CLATTER 
by CONRAD 


Elvis Presley 


Twenty-one years ago in Tupelo, 
Miss., a young couple, welcoming the 
arrival of their first and only child, 
tagged him with the not-so-often-em- 
ployed name of Elvis. (His last name 
was “‘Presley.”) 


Today’s popularity rate-o-meter has 
him pedastalled among the top of the 
lot—a “‘lot’”’ that includes “‘Ike’’ and 
“Mamie” and ‘Mickey’? (Mouse or 
Mantle). 


Regardless of what you think of 
Elvis, it must be said to his credit that 
on occasions he does give credit where 
crédit is due! Yes, he actually claims 
that his Church—the First Assembly 
of God—deserves all the credit for 
aiding him in acquiring his “singing 
style.” (We're not yet ready for any 
moral to this story, but it looks as if 
it pays to be careful what you do in 
church and in the name of the 
Church. ) 


Looking back over his life, Elvis 
drawls, “We used to go to these re- 
ligious singin’s all the time. There 
were these singers, perfectly fine sing- 
ers, but nobody responded to ‘em. 
Then there were other singers—the 
leader wuz a preacher—and they cut 
up all over the place, jumpin’ on the 
piano, movin’ ever which way. The 
audience liked ’em. I guess I learned 
from them singers.” 
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This free-spending piece of record 
ing property came on the Americat 
scene at a most opportune time—So 
Elvis—under the guiding hand an 
watchful eye of “Colonel” Tom Park 
er—made his splash. And he’s stil 
splashing! 

Often, I am asked: “What do you 
think of Elvis Presley?” And I giv 
a variety of honest answers—depend 
ing on who the questioner is. 


Sometimes I reply: “Well, I'm nx 
connoisseur of vocal chordsing activ 
ity, but I believe Elvis does right wel 
in his particular line of vocalizing 
Naturally, I would recommend tha 
he do his gymnastics and calisthenic 
in private.” 

Sometimes I reply: Frankly, I thin! 
Elvis—and his stripe of hero—is - 
necessary part of “The American Wa‘ 
of Life.” The specialists who hay 
studied the actions of American yout] 
for generations are agreed that mos 
adolescents have a deep sense of in 
feriority, and a desperate longing t 
be popular that often leads them t 
pretend to have an enthusiasm for | 
teenage idea or idol. It’s called “fan 
ism’—and it usually hits the ado 
lescent femme the hardest. 

For the teenage girl, it’s the stag 
in life that follows Daddy and cow 
boys, and precedes real life boy friend 
and a husband. It’s a sort of dream 
land, long-distance courtship attempt 
And long distance devotion to a sta 
is certainly safer than an at-arm’s 
length variety, for which most are no 
yet ready or safe! 

True, teenager’s taste for Elvis i 
no worse—in fact, not as bad—thar 
mother’s and grandmother’s taste fo 
Liberace. 
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